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GENERAL 


9506. Abauzit, F., Baudouin, Ch., & others. Emile Coué, sa méthode, son 
esprit, son influence. (Emile Coué, his method, character, and influence.) 
Lausanne: La Concorde, 1927. Pp. 188. Fr. 3,50.—This volume, with a por- 
trait and two autographs, published on the occasion of the death of Coué, con- 
tains a collection of studies, recollections, and friendly and critical appreciations 
of the work of Coué. The most profound studies are those of Pierre Janet 
Paris) and Ch. Odier (Geneva). Moreover, there are short accounts by Boven, 
Bovet, Ferriére, Keyserling, Lestchinshi, Richard, ete—Ed. Claparéde (Ge- 


neva). 

2507. Bose, G. 8. Sand motor. Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 80-83.—De- 
scribes a sand-driven motor for use with kymographs, exposure apparatus, ergo- 
graphs, and other laboratory instruments. It has the advantages of being 
economical, simple, and absolutely noiseless. Illustrated —L. A. Averill 
Worcester Normal). 

2508. Chevalier, J. Bergson. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1926. Pp. 317.—A 
comprehensive account of Bergson’s philosophy.—W. 8. Hunter (Clark). 

2509. Hughes, P. The center, function and structure of psychology. 
Lehigh University Publication, 1927, 1, No. 6, pp. 26. $0.15.—Reprints of 
Abstracts 1876, 1877 and 1878, with a brief introduction by John Dewey, who 
feels that the concepts presented are of great integrative importance to psychol- 

y.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2510. Rey, A. Le retour éternel et la philosophie de la physique. (End- 
less change and the philosophy of physics.) Paris: Flammarion. (Bibliotheque 
le philosophie scientifique.) 12 fr.—Astrology, oriental wisdom, and Greek 
philosophy have clearly expressed the idea of endless change: a cycle at the end 
of which the history of the universe repeats itself without end. Modern science, 
which has denied the possibility of perpetual motion, has, nevertheless, conceived 
of the universe as a perfect machine, capable of utilizing the totality of effects 
which it produces for change. The deductions that Clausius has drawn from the 
principle of Carnot have reversed this point of view and point to the irresistible 
death of the universe. But, scarcely threatened, the idea of endless change re- 
turns, thanks to the kinetic theory of gases. The history of the scientific move- 
ment and the philosophical conclusions which it authorizes furnish the data 
for the book.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2511. Sengupta, N. N. On Gestalt theory. Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 
09-73.—Struetural psychology, continuing the tradition of psycho-physics and 
extending its principles, explains mental states as compounds of certain elemen- 
tary processes. The consequence of this method is atomism. Protests against 
atomism in mental conception are found in the works of William James, Stout 
and the functionalists, Ward and Calkins, the act psychologists represented by 
Brentano and Héfler, and recently by the work of the Gestalt school. Gestalt- 
Psychologie has passed through four phases: (1) an epistemological approach 
made by Ehrenfels; (2) an elaboration phase in the hands of Meinong, Witasek, 
and Benussi; (3) the experiments of Wertheimer and others on the perception of 
spatial and temporal configurations; and (4) the present stage of wide applica- 
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tion of Gestalt in the fields of genetic and comparative psychology. The physj. 
eal, the psychological, and the psychical constitute one chain of events in which 
different patterns such as the physical or the psychical may be distinguished 
and any change at one end of the series or in one part of the field brings in corre. 
sponding change at another. A functional relation exists between a stimulys 
situation and a mental configuration. Mental facts should be studied by means 
of phenomenological observation rather than by introspection ; hence there ig yo 
need for special training in method for the experimenter in Gestaltpsychologie 
Gestalt is critical of much of the work that has been done in perception and at. 
tention. Since it accounts for the features of objects in terms of external stim. 
uli, the new psychology is in a better position than is the older structural psy. 
chology to make exact prediction of phenomena. Gestalt’s greatest contribution 
has been the actively critical position it has taken toward the classical doctrines 
and the stimulus it has given to new experimentation.—L. A. Averill (Worcester 
Normal). 

2512. Ward, J., & Campbell, O. W. Essays in philosophy. (With Men. 
oir.) Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Pp. vii + 366. $6.50.—The twelve 
essays deal with strictly philosophical topics, with the possible exception of 
‘*Heredity and memory’’, which propounds a mnemic theory of inheritance. 
The material of greatest interest to psychologists is contained in the initial 98. 
page memoir by Ward’s younger daughter; in it are vividly portrayed the 
philosopher’s early life and background, his painful emergence from a narrow 
religious atmosphere, and the life-long development of his extraordinary critical 
powers. 2 portraits—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2514, 2531.] 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2513. Juhész, A. A szagérzetek egy uj tulajdons4ga. (A new quality of 

olfactory sensations.) Athenaeum, 1926, 12, 34-39.—The new quality of olfac- 
tory sensations is odor pitch. This figurative term refers to a quality of smell 
directly given in sensation, and further than this unanalyzable, analogous to tone 
pitch. It may be represented experimentally as a gradually ascending olfactory 
scale resembling the tonal scale. It is conjectured that a change in the chemical 
structure of the olfactory material corresponds to a change in odor pitch. An 
investigation of this probable relation is in progress.—P. Ranschburg (Buda- 
pest). 
2514. McGinnis, J. M., & Piston, D. 8. A compact color mixer. /. (pi. 
Soc. Amer., 1927, 15, 117-118.—A motor-driven rotary color-mixer of low cost }s 
described which carries three interlocked disks. The proportions presented of 
these three colored disks may be controlled while the mixer is running.—D. B. 
Judd (Bureau of Standards). : 

2515. Parsons, J. H. An introduction to the theory of perception. New 
York: Maemillan, 1927. Pp. viii + 254. $5.25.—The author develops his sub- 
ject primarily in terms of cutaneous sensitivity and vision. Certain chapters are 
devoted to general theory, to receptors, and to instinct. Throughout the discu- 
sion, great emphasis is placed upon a comparison of man and the infra-human 
animals. Extensive references are given.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2516. Priest, I. G. Correction of a prevalent error in regard to the dats 
on photometric sensibility as a function of wave length at low brightness. /. 
Opt. Soc. Amer., 1927, 15, 82-84.—Attention is called to an error in the second 
edition of Helmholtz’ ‘‘Physiologische Optik’’ which has been copied by Peddie 
and Parsons. The error leads to the implication that, in deviations from Web- 
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er’s law, photometric sensibility is higher for light of long wave length than for 
light of short wave length.—D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


[See also abstracts 2525, 2538, 2550, 2562, 2614.] 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


9517. Bartlett, R. J. Does the psychogalvanic phenomenon indicate emo- 


tion? Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 30-49.—An experimental study 


showing that the psychogalvanie phenomenon follows a variety of changing men- 
tal states which, so far as introspective enquiry goes, are often conative and 
nitional rather than emotional. These complex states are best provisionally 


deseribed as ‘‘orectic’’ processes in which feeling and striving are-mingled. It 
appears probable that the mental cause of the physiological change which brings 
about the galvanic deflection is ‘‘of the nature of passive endurance or enjoy- 
ment rather than of active striving or willing.’’—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

2518. Boda, I. 8. Az érzelmi élet alapjai és kibontakozf4sa. (Foundations 
and growth of the emotional life.) Athenaeum, 1926, 12, 180-203.—The most 
essentially dynamic and teleological factor of the psychic life of the individual, 
just as in that of society, is the emotional one. As against the manifestations of 
this sphere, which are bound up with the paleéncephalic, primitive functions, the 
neéneephalic, intellectual and volitional activities exist merely in the rdéle of 
instrument. Feelings develop in the direction (1) of an immediate and sudden 
rise of the emotions, or (2) of a slow, organic growth to passion. The latter 
development passes through the intermediate stages of plan and desire, and 
increasingly forees into its service the understanding and the will of the indi- 
vidual. Corresponding to these directions there are two principal types of indi- 
viduals: (1) the emotional—those who easily abreact their emotions, and (2) the 
passionate—those who are predisposed to psychie conflict, being incapable of 
making an adequate adjustment with their emotions. This division lends itself 

a better understanding of abnormal development in the psychic life, and 
offers bases for a suitable classification of pathological mental conditions.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2519. Larson, J. A. The polygraph and deception. Welfare Mag., 1927, 
18, 646-669.—In the detection of deception, simultaneous records of respiration, 
heart-beat and blood-pressure are made upon the polygraph. Controls are ob- 
tained by recording cardiac respiratory curves during a period when no stimu- 
lus is given and also during a series of questions, the correct answers to which are 
known to the examiner. Cases are cited to show how the procedure works with 
suspects in aetual criminal cases as well as with convicts at the penitentiary.—G. 
J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstracts 2658, 2694.] 


ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


2520. Aveling, F. The relevance of visual imagery to the process of 
thinking. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 15-22.—The present paper 
follows that by Pear in the same number of this Journal, and distinguishes prob- 
lems of relevance as concerned either with (a) pertinence or (b) helpfulness. 
Visual images are often relevant to thinking in the first sense, and may be in 
the second; but they cannot be regarded as necessary in the second sense. Ex- 
perimental evidence in favor of this position is cited—F. C. Bartlett (Cam- 
bridge, England). 
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2521. Bartlett, F. C. The relevance of visual imagery to the process of 
thinking. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 23-29.—This paper follows 
those by Pear and Aveling in the same number of this Journal; it attempts 
definitions of ‘‘imaging’’ and ‘‘thinking’’, criticizes briefly the preceding papers, 
and outlines a theory of the general functions of visual images which endeayors 
to give to such images a biological significance—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge 
England). . 

2522. Hargreaves, H.L. The ‘‘faculty’’ of imagination. Brit. J. Psychol, 
(Monog. Supp.), 1927, X. Pp. 74.—Accepting Spearman’s general point of 
view and methods, the author endeavors to find whether imagination can he 
properly expressed as a group factor. He divides imagination into two factors, 
which he calls fluency and originality, and devises tests for each of these aspects, 
It appears that these tests indicate broad group factors in addition to ‘‘g’’, and 
also that there is a small factor common to the two groups. But no sign of a 
unitary and unique imaginative power was found. Fluency involves a speed 
factor, a memory factor and possibly a further unknown factor. Originality 
involves memory, some element also belonging to fluency and an unknown factor. 
That ‘‘g’’, speed and memory are involved the author regards as practically 
certain, but whether there remain, over and above these, certain unknown fac. 
tors is somewhat doubtful. Perseveration has no significant relationship to 
either fluency or originality. An attempt is made to state in more concrete 
terms the precise nature of the speed and unknown factors, and the author sur- 
mises that they are conative in character. It thus appears probable that the 
components of imagination are by no means peculiar to this process and there is 
no ground for the belief in a general ‘‘faculty’’ of imagination.—F. C, Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

2523. Klyssen, C. Mémoire phénoménale pour les dates. (Phenomenal 
memory for dates.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 234-242.—A man, twenty-two 
years old, blind from birth, is able to give in 20 seconds the date of a holiday 
which is already past or is to come (such as Easter or Trinity Sunday). He 
remembers and associates rapidly everything which bears on the dates, while his 
immediate memory, when it bears on other matters, is not better than the normal 
level.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2524. Pear, T.H. The relevance of visual imagery to the process of think. 
ing. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 1-14.—The author discusses, 
with copious illustration, the characteristics of visual imagery ; shows how visual 
images may be utilized as vehicles of thinking ; objects to the common distinction 
between conerete and abstract imagery; gives evidence of the value of visual 
images as carriers of meaning, and maintains that many experiments on the use 
of images in thinking are vitiated by being too abstract to begin with.—F. @. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2525. Schnell, J. A felfogétipus és a szAmoléképesség kélosdnés kapcso 
lata a gyengeelméjiieknél. (Mutual relations between the perception types 
and arithmetical ability with deficient children.) Magyar Gyogypedagogu, 
1925.—After trying out matched tests for the examination of the strength of 
different perception types, the author arrives, through the examination of 95 
opportunity school children, at a definition of arithmetical performance in the 
sense of the Ranschburg formula: Performance = Extent/Duration. The fol- 
lowing results are shown: I. With relation to the correlation of the types with 
one another: 1. Excellence of visual type is found rarely with weak, mostly with 
good auditory type. 2. From the weakness of the visual type no conclusion cat 
be drawn concerning the degree of the auditory type. 3. The excellence of the 
auditory type justifies no conclusion concerning the excellence of the visual type. 
Il. With relation to the correlation of type and arithmetical ability : 1. With good 
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type there is frequently found good, rarely weak, arithmetical ability, 

1s with weak visual type there is found usually weak and only in excep- 

eases good arithmetical ability. 2. With re lation to the kinaesthetic type, 

nears to be near the latter ss, 3. With good auditory type there is 

: frequently combined a weak than a good arithmetical performance.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

9 Stevanovic, B. P. An experimental study of the mental processes 

invol wed in judgment. Brit. J. Psychol. (Monog. Supp.), 1927, XII. Pp. 138. 

is a very extensive experimental study from the behead Depart- 

f the University of London King’s College, and it carries further Aveling’s 

‘‘On the consciousness of the universal and the individual’’. Groups of 

ely meaningless shapes—obtained by tracing the shadow projections of a 

shaped ecard when held at different angles to the paper on which the 

vs were thrown—were associated with relatively meaningless words. The 

r period completed, the subjects were presented with part sentences, re- 

+ to the learned material, and required to complete the sentences by using 

ppropriate adjectival term. In the second part of the experiment reac- 

mes and the psycho-galvanic response were recorded, as well as careful 

etions. A very full analysis of the results is given and conclusions are 

lated, with regard both to the general processes of the acquisition of knowl- 

| to the utilization of knowledge already acquired in the completion of 

nts partially given. Further, it is maintained that general, universal and 

affirmative judgments completed from part sentences appear to in- 

nalytie processes, while particular affirmative and all negative judgments 

be synthetic. There is a considerable section dealing with the conational 

ses accompanying certain of the experiments.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 


} 
; 


2527. Wells, H. M. The phenomenology of acts of choice; an analysis of 
volitional consciousness. Brit. J. Psychol. (Monog. Supp.), 1927, XI. Pp. 
\7—Miss Wells’ study comes from the University of London King’s College 
Psychological Laboratory. Her subjects chose between already evaluated alter- 
natives (tastes, for the most part) and then dictated introspectable processes 
rring during the reaction period. Reaction times were measured, together 
| changes in electrical resistance and in respiration. Numerous conclusions 
presented and discussed together with a copious supply of experimental data. 
nal states during motivation and deliberation are rare, affective states 
re, but to be treated as modalities of the activity excited. Consciousness 
f and of self activity appears in all cases of choice, whether voluntary or not. 
yusness of action may be ‘‘active’’ or ‘‘passive’’, is never affective, but 
always conative. The experience of ‘‘self activity’’, often called ‘‘alertness’’ 
irs outside the true volitional phase, as, e.g., at a warning signal. Awareness 
f self activity is definitely related to the final phase of the volitional act. It 
may be reported as possessing varying degrees of intensity, and there are corre- 
spondingly varying degrees of galvanometer deflection. Awareness of self 
activity is ‘‘basal’’ and unanalyzable. Order of presentation of alternatives 
in choice does not determine choice. Original evaluation of alternatives 
fluences choice strongly, and the preponderant factor is the relative values 
assigned at an earlier presentation. This largely determines the amount of 
conative effort and the duration of the choice. Other questions discussed are 
types of motivation and their effects; habit choices and how to break them; the 
so-called ‘intermediary period’’ in choice ; differences between decision and con- 
sent; how meanings develop in regard to the material which is presented for 
choice, and the state of consciousness at the moment of selection.—F. C. Bartlett 
Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 2519, 2530, 2537, 2585, 2590, 2591, 2616, 2638, 2715, 2718.] 
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2528. Cornwall, L. H. The origin of myelin: a preliminary report. Arc} 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 240-248.—The following observations cover the first 
step in this investigation: (1) Before myelinization occurs, the vascularity of the 
neuraxis is richer than at later periods. The blood vessels appear to converge in 
great abundance on the nuclei of the twelfth, eighth, sixth and third nerves be. 
fore and simultaneously with the first appearance of myelin around the axons of 
these nerves. (2) Preceding myelinization, cells are present in the ventricles 
and subarachnoid space that are extravascular in location and that stain sim. 
ilarly to the contents of the blood vessels with myelin stains. (3) At birth and 
at 1 day, cells having an appearance similar to that of the cells in the ventricles 
and subarachnoid space may be seen within the axis in a peripheral situation at 
the level of the lateral processes of the fourth ventricle. (4) Structures having 
the appearance of hollow tubes or sheaths may be seen in the axis before myelin 
appears. The staining reactions of these tubular structures would indicate that 
they contain fatty acids.—/J. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2529. Herrick, C. J. An introduction to neurology. (4th ed.) Phila. 
delphia: Saunders, 1927. Pp. 406. $2.75.—The principal changes from the 
1922 edition are in the chapter on the vestibular apparatus and cerebellum and 
in that on the sympathetic nervous system. The former incorporates the work 
of Gray on the eat (1926), Herrick on fish (1924), and Miller (1926) ; the latter 
takes account of that of Tracy on the toadfish (1926) and the summary by Strong 
(1925). Throughout the book the necessary references to recent work have been 
made, e.g., to that of Economo and Koskinas in the chapter on cortical structure, 
and to the investigations of Lashley into lesions and habit-survival in that on 
cortical function. Three new diagrams are included, and that illustrating re- 
ferred pain is omitted.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2530. Johnson, H. M. A simpler principle of explanation of imaginative 
and ideational behavior and of learning. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 187-235 
—The author constructs a theory of irritability and conduction on the basis of 
three fundamental assumptions, viz.: (1) that the nervous impulse is directed, 
intermittent electrical conduction produced by virtual transfer of positive tons 
from receptor to effector through intervening neurons; (2) that each single dis- 
charge of a receptor or other nerve-cell consists of the same number of units of 
electrical charge if all ions are of the same kind, so that the all-or-nothing princi- 
ple holds only when (a) the number of points on the surface film is constant, 
(b) the concentration of decomposable molecules, oriented, is constant, (¢) the 
decomposable substances are constant or mutually equivalent, (d) all oriented 
molecules have been broken down, and (e) a second ‘‘irritation’’ awaits the 
preparation of a fresh supply of material; and (3) that conduction is variably 
selective depending upon some sort of synchronism, this being represented by the 
relation of surface-membrane to film-membrane in such a manner that ‘‘the time 
required for reversal of orientation of the molecules composing the surface-film 
is specific for a given cell at any instant, being determined, in part, by the physi- 
cal characteristics of the surface-membrane.’’ In several respects the theory }s 
similar to those of Verworn and Lillie, while in making the discharge the virtual 
propagation of positive ions, instead of negative ones which are indicated by the 
galvanometer, the author deviates from prevailing theories. He is conservative 
with respect to the ‘‘all-or-nothing’’ principle, while referring to the recent work 
of Adrian and Zotterman on the same subject. He believes that each cell is 4 
factory within itself, not merely a transmitter or propagator of ions alone; that 
stimuli are effective at points other than the receptor; and that there are intra 
neuron, or metabolic, stimuli in addition to the usually conceived stimuli. Irre- 
versibility is explained and a theory of both drainage and the saltatory character 
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of nervous discharge is presented. A grasp is exhibited of the implications of 
t hener’s demonstration many years ago of the transfer of negative after- 
; from the adapted to the unused eye in monocular vision, and Dunlap’s 
den nonstration that, in binocular vision, temporary blindness in one eye may be 
nsferred to the non-blinded eye; one is reminded also of Sherrington’s investi- 
tions of flicker, binocular fusion, and the Talbot-Plateau phenomenon in an 
-t to arrive at a theory which would fit all the facts. Lashley’s theory that 
ynapse is not all-important in animal learning is also not forgotten by John- 
son, the matter resting chiefly upon the matter of critical frequencies, permea- 
lities, and refractory phases of individual neurons, and on the prepotent 
fectors draining off other neurons, even affector ones, in any one of several 
ways. Two supplementary assumptions are used to explain memory modifica- 
tions and substituted stimuli. Five figures and a selected bibliography of 45 
references.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2531. Pavlov, I. P. Conditioned reflexes: an investigation of the physio- 
logical activity of the cerebral cortex. (Trans. by G. V. Anrep.) London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1927. Pp. xv + 430. 28/——The present volume is the 
first complete discussion of conditioned reflexes to be translated into one of the 
more familiar European languages. It contains 23 lectures, most of which were 
delivered in the spring of 1924 at the Military Medical Academy in Leningrad. 
wont an initial diseussion of historical background and of the technical methods 
mployed, Pavlov diseusses the following topies: the formation of conditioned 
reflexes by means of conditioned and direct stimuli; external and internal inhibi- 
tion of conditioned reflexes; the analyzing and sy nthesizing activity of the cere- 
bral estastalie irradiation and concentration of nervous processes in the 
erebral cortex; mutual induction of excitation and inhibition; interaction of 
irradi ition and concentration with induction; the cortex as a mosaic of fune- 
tions; development of inhibition in the cortex under the influence of conditioned 
stimuli; internal inhibition and sleep as one and the same process with regard to 
their intimate mechanism ; transition stages between the alert state and complete 
sleep-hypnotie stages ; different types of nervous system ; pathological disturbances 
of the cortex, result of functional and surgical interference; general character- 
isties of the present investigation and its special difficulties; discovery of certain 
errors necessitating the modification of some earlier interpretations; and the 
experimental results obtained with animals in their application to man. With 
reference to this last topic, the author says, ‘‘It would be the height of presump- 
tion to regard these first steps in elucidating the physiology of the cortex as 
solving the intricate problems of the higher psychic activities in man, when in 
fact at the present stage of our work no detailed application of its results to man 
is yet permissible.’’ Attention, however, is drawn to the similarity of the neuro- 
ses and psychoses to behavior observed in the dog during certain of the experi- 
ments. Pavlov writes: ‘‘The primary aim of our research was the accurate de- 
termination and tabulation of different phases of the cortical activity—the ab- 
sence or presence of an inhibitory or excitatory phase, the exact conditions under 
which the intensity of the excitatory or inhibitory process varied, and the mutual 
interrelation between these processes. It is obvious that in its intrinsic nature 
our work is elosely allied to the work of Sherrington and his co-workers upon the 
spinal cord, and it is impossible not to notice in how many points the different 
aspects of the nervous activity of the cortex correspond with those descriked in 
the physiology of the spinal cord; a fact which seems strong evidence of a 
Similarity of the fundamental laws governing the nervous activity in the two 
cases.’’ A bibliography is given of all papers published from Pavlov’s labora- 
tories upon the physiology of conditioned reflexes.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2610, 2690.] 
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2532. Bekhterev, V.M. [Concerning the motor and sensory phenomenoy 
of the n. ulnaris.] Obozpenie psikhiatrit, nevrologii i refleksologii (Review of 
psychiatry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 3, 163-170.—(1) The ulnaris 
phenomenon described by the author, which follows the mechanical stimulation 
of the n. ulnaris, presents a complicated appearance, being affected in part by the 
direct stimulation of the nerve and in part by a reflex prior stimulus transfer dye 
to the centripetal paths of these nerves passing through the spinal cord. The 
first results in a bending movement of the fourth and fifth fingers, the second jp 
a bending movement of the other fingers followed by the contraction of other 
muscle groups. (2) The ulnaris phenomenon is an expression of a general 
spasmophilia, is hormonically conditioned and is manifestly closely dependent 
on the sufficiency of the parathyroids.—V. M. Bekhterev (Leningrad). 

2533. Bottazzi, F. Il tono muscolare. (The muscular tonus.) Arch, dj 
sci. biol., 1926, A VII, 480.—Bottazzi sets forth and criticizes the theories of 
various authors on the nature of the muscular tonus; he declares himself jy 
sympathy with the theory which explains it as a chemico-physical process of the 
sarcoplasm, consisting of colloidal variations, i.e., a coagulation and increase of 
viscosity of the muscular proteins.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2534. Dorcus, R. M. A comparison of post-rotation nystagmus duration 
for repeated stimulation with the head fixed and free. J. Comp. Psychol, 
1927, 7, 177-179.—Two groups of 5 human subjects each were submitted to 50 
clock-wise rotations a day, each set of 10 rotations being followed by a rest period 
of 3 minutes, for 10 days; group A had the head free and group B had the head 
fixed in a holder. It was found in every case of group B that the post-rotation 
eye-nystagmus disappeared more quickly as a result of the head being fixed. 
Supplementary tests showed practice-effects of head-fixation upon the now heai- 
free group, and vice versa head-freedom had practice-effects upon the now heai- 
fixed group, inasmuch as the nystagmus duration was unaffected in the later 
tests. No effects of clock-wise rotation were carried over to the opposite direction 
of rotation. One figure and three references.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2535. Fearing, F. A critique of the experimental studies of cortical inhibi- 
tion with special reference to the knee jerk. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 285- 
296.—The earlier work of Bowditch and Warren, Tuttle, Tuttle and Burtt, Golla 
and Hettwer, Hoffmann, and Dodge on the effect of concurrent stimuli on the 
amplitude of the knee-jerk is reviewed and criticized. Apparently, each of the 
above investigators has allowed, by his technique, the accessory stimulus and the 
response to it to oceur in such a fashion that the latter, supposed to influence the 
knee-jerk, occurs after the knee-jerk has taken place. This would seem to make 
attention during the interval a very important factor, involving undoubtedly 
cortical factors, before the accessory musculature has had time to function. 
Dodge’s results were at great variance from the results of practically all other 
investigators, indicating neither inhibition nor facilitation of the knee-jerk by 4 
voluntary movement of the finger in response to the tap on the knee. It is sug- 
gested that the critical points in the experimental sequence of events are jut 
before, during, and just after the knee-jerk; these points have been inadequately 
controlled in all previous investigations. It is further suggested that the 1 
tensities of the auxiliary stimuli be graded so that the degree of attention whieh 
the subject uses as a control might be tested in its effect upon the reflex. Thre 
figures and eighteen references.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2536. Lumpkin, R. C. Post-rotation nystagmus in the rabbit with hesd 
fixed and head free. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 181-185.—Repeating the work 
of Maxwell on two head-free and head-fixed rabbits, and keeping a record of tit 
number of eye-twitches as well as the duration of the nystagmus in seconds, 
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irying the direction of rotation, the length of the rest period, ete., at 
| places during the entire period of habituation, the author confirmed Max- 
the main. In addition it was discovered that there is an unequal reduc- 
the duration of nystagmus (the head being free) when the rotation is 
| in direction. A very close correspondence between the number of eye- 
s and the duration of nystagmus was found. Since adaptation with the 
free rabbit has no influence on adaptation when the head is fixed, it is sug- 
| that the two adaptations are not the same. One figure and 8 references. 
H.R. Crosland (Oregon). 

7. Ponzo, M. I] fattore volitivo nelle sue manifestazioni respiratorie. 
litional element in respiratory manifestations.) Arch. ital. psicol., 1927, 
198.—Psychologists have neglected ‘to study the modifications of respira- 

to the volitional factor, for they consider the thing impossible. Ponzo, 

long experience, is of the contrary opinion: (1) He recognizes a volun- 
laptation of respiratory movements to the finality of the psychic processes 
are about to develop. (2) Ponzo has found modifications of the respira- 
ythm which are typical of the affective tonality of psychic emergencies. 
re are respiratory forms which can be reproduced voluntarily. (4) Dur- 
tal activity when verbal representations predominate respiratory modi- 
ns, connected more or less directly with volitional process , are encoun- 

5) Ponzo has identified very interesting respiratory modifications which 

parallel to the course of volitional processes. Thus these processes ought 

fest themselves by a verbal response adequate to a given command. 
emphasizes the importance of the facts discovered by the study of volun- 

ponents of respiratory movement, not only from the point of view of 

psychology, but also for ‘ndividual and medico-legal psychology (study 
ation, testimony, ete.). Certain discoveries of Ponzo have already found 
tion in medico-legal practice.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

‘8. Ponzo, M. A proposito delle applicazioni medico-legali del mio 
metodo delle reazioni respiratorie nei casi di simulazione della sordita. (Con- 
erning some medieco-legal applications of my method of respiratory reactions in 

ulation of deafness.) Jl valsalva, 1927, pp. 5.—Ponzo’s method for the 

n of the simulation of partial or total, anliatenad or bilateral deafness has 
- been accepted by forensic medicine, thanks to the otologists Russi and 

iti. Ponzo speaks here also of the nature of the deformations of the 
tory curve, deformations which do not have the character of a reflex.—@. 
wi (Bologna). 

Salmon, A. Sul meccanismo dei movimenti automatici che seguono 
sali a muscolari. (On the mechanism of automatic movements which fol- 
low muscular efforts.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—After a muscular 
effort impeded by a strong resistance there remains an impulse to movement. 
This impulse has an automatic character and is probably due to the persistence of 
the kinaesthetic image localized in the cortical centers.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


[See also abstracts 2531, 2614, 2649.] 
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2540. Adelmann, H. B. The development of the eye muscles of the chick. 
Morph., 1927, 44, 29-71.—-H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2041. Andrews, E. A. Ant-mounds as to temperature and sunshine. J. 

1927, 44, 1-20.—The ants seem to make use of the differential internal 

peratures, selecting at times certain portions of the mound for rearing broods 

nd others for remaining torpid but unfrozen during the winter. The architec- 

ture of the mounds is heat-conserving. The larger size of the south sides of 
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bilateral mounds may be due to the greater activity induced by the higher ten. 
peratures in effect there.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2542. Beers,C.D. Factors involved in encystment in the ciliate Didiniym 
nasutum. J. Morph., 1927, 43, 499-520.—Absence of food induces encystment 
in approximately 50% of the Didinia subjected to it, though the presence of a 
certain amount of food is requisite for the process. The prevention of encyst. 
ment for 750 generations does not affect the percentage which encyst in the ab. 
sence of food. Conjugation does not affect the percentage which encyst. Meta. 
bolic by-products of Paramecium inhibit encystment to a striking degree in the 
absence of food, while similar products of Didinium markedly facilitate the 
process. The diverse effects of hay-infusion cultures of different ages are noted. 
—H.R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2543. Beers, C. D. The relation between hydrogen-ion concentration ang 
encystment in Didinium nasutum. J. Morph., 1927, 44, 21-28.—The results 
indicate that concentrations of hydrogen ions which are unfavorable for the 
growth of Didinia do not facilitate encystment, and, in general, that changes jn 
hydrogen-ion concentration are of little importance in inducing encystment in 
Didinium —H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2544. Gayton, A. H. The discrimination of relative and absolute stimuli 
by albino rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 93-105.—To ascertain which sort of 
discrimination—positive reaction to one, negative reaction to one, positive reac. 
tion to one and negative reaction to the other, or reaction to the difference be- 
tween both—of two simultaneously presented degrees of light would be shown by 
four female albino rats, a dis¢rimination box with two sets of two-alternative 
paths was used. A, almost total darkness; B, moderate darkness ; 
were seriated in such fashion that the animal was trained to react to B of A-B; 
then when B—C were presented, the problem was to discover if the animal would 
still react to B, because it had been reacting to an absolute stimulus, or whether 
it now would react to C because it had been, in the earlier training, reacting to 
the brighter of the two stimuli, A—B, and so on for the various possibilities listed 
above. Difficulties in making the transfer from A-B to B-C arising from the 
factor of reward and the time interval between practice and transfer, were con- 
trolled by twelve control transfers. From such an experiment it resulted that 
the rats did not learn to respond to A-B as absolute stimuli and that they did 
not respond to C perfectly as a relative stimulus, although the responses to , 
being positive, indicated that B had been earlier reacted to as the ‘‘brighter”’ of 
A-B while C never became equivalent to B. This failure of C to replace B en- 
tirely, on the basis of relative brightness, may have arisen from one of two rea- 
sons: first, since C was the better as a stimulus when accompanied by A, the 
degree of the relative brightness may be also a factor; and, second, it may have 
been, in A-B, that A was reacted to negatively, so that when A was used with C, 
this negative training heightened the number of positive responses to C as com- 
pared with C responses in the B—C combination. The relation of the findings to 
those of the Gestalt school is pointed out. Seven references, two figures, and 
two tables.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2545. Hanson, F. B., & Heys, F. Differences in the growth curves of albino 
rats born during the four seasons of the year under uniform laboratory condi- 
tions. Anat. Rec., 1927, 35, 83-88.—Birth weight and the weight at twenty 
days are remarkably constant throughout the year. From forty to one hundred 
days the four seasonal groups grow at four different rates. The highest per- 
centage of variability is associated with the summer group. Variability de- 
creases sharply with age.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2546. Jenkins, T. N. A standard problem box of multiple complexity for 
use in comparative studies. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 129-144.—By making 
intricate use of trap-door and electro-magnet release plates, somewhat as te 
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author, Warner, and Warden had done in an earlier apparatus, and not unlike 
those of Tolman and Jeffress’s self-recording maze, the author has constructed 
an apparatus which is thought to possess rather wide applicability to many types 
of animal problems by offering problems of equal difficulty and by making possi- 
le graded difficulties; the latter can be effected by depression of only one re- 
se-plate opening the door, depression of two or more release-plates, depression 
interlocking release-plates, and depression of temporally grouped and inter- 
ked release-plates. The act of locomotion itself does the releasing by the 
mal’s stepping on a given plate; hence, the apparatus is applicable to many 
ts of animals. The detailed devices are of equal manipulatory difficulty 
hroughout, and the whole plan allows for absolute changes in dimensions with 

. relative dimensions remaining constant, so that for small as well as large 

nals the apparatus has wide utility. It can also be devoted to the study of 
of feeding, reward or punishment, or hunger, sex, or thirst motives. The 
experimenter is hidden, but takes his readings from signal lamps. The set-up is 
easily applicable to the many problems of the Yerkes multiple-choice method. 
Thirty-five references to the literature.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2547. Louttit, C. M. Reproductive behavior of the guinea pig. I. The 
normal mating behavior. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 247-263.—Somewhat af- 
ter the fashion of Stone, Avery, Stockard, Draper, Tressider, Loeb, and Ishii, the 
nvestigator observed closely the behavior of both the male and female, when the 
er was in heat and when the latter was not, when thrown together. A watch 
held and the behavior was recorded for each full minute up to as many as 

The observations are more detailed than those of previous observ- 
ers, and are correlated with the lapse of time. Seven tables and ten references to 
erature.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2548. McDougall, W., & McDougall, K. D. Notes on instinct and intelli- 
gence in rats and cats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 145-175.—In the main these 
experiments relate to the learning to swim of three weeks old white mice, with 

ree techniques: the finding of exits from the water by ledges, etc., at the surface 
water, the finding of exits by diving and then traversing subterranean pas- 
ways and means of exit, and the avoiding of alternate electric-shocks in two 
ned runways A and B up which the mice had to climb to escape from the 
water, the shock being always accompanied by the lighted condition of the same 
assage-way. Over 200 animals, furnishing thousands of observations, were 
ised in the above experiments. Experiments in the opening of a box closed by 
l4 pieces of pivoted multiple latch were performed on a few animals; and, with 
very little learning or practice, a few mice, by pulling a string, hauled up food 
into their cage. Observations were made of the behavior of a young cat, at first 
assumed to have had no prior experiences with rats, in the presence of both white 
and wild rats; it paid scant attention to the white rats, but speedily attacked and 
levoured the wild mouse. In general, it was found that new-born rats, while 
they cannot swim, will nevertheless exhibit an inherited tendency to escape from 
water of 66° F.; that at three weeks old, without practice, they are perfect swim- 
mers; that, not finding successful exit from water, they will persist in efforts to 
escape by movements which can hardly be called random ; many of these attempts 
seem to be interrelated and preparatory in Woodworth’s sense and continue until 
some condition or drive within the animal has been appeased, satisfied, made qui- 
escent or terminated entirely, suggesting ‘‘purpose’’ or ‘‘goal-seeking’’ to Me- 
Dougall; that, apparently without previous learning, not finding exit on the 
surface of the water, the animal will dive and explore the bottom and submerged 
sides of the tank; that, in approaching a runway which formerly has caused pain 
from electric-shock, the animal gives evidence of the pauses which Burtt, Bagg, 
Sadovinkova, Yerkes, and Koehler had already observed, followed by some new 
and quick movements elsewhere or to the other of the alternative runways; that, 


was 
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in the subterranean learning, after 19 unsuccessful trials, the animal suddenly 
goes directly through the correct path, avoiding without apparent notice the oft. 
repeated and recently traversed and vivid culs-de-sac, vitiating the explanat ry 
principles of frequency, recency, and external vividness ; and that evidences of ap 
unlearned behavior commonly called instinctive were plentifully present in the 
eat and both sorts of mice. Four figures of apparatus are presented.—H, R 
Crosland (Oregon). 

2549. Resse, A. M. Some reactions of snakes to light and touch. Reac. 
tions to white light. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 237-245.—Placing from 6 to 
11 snakes at a time in a wooden box, 384 x 6 x 6 inches, covered with glass ar. 
ranged with a 60-watt bulb and reflector so that one-half of the box was brichtly 
illuminated and the other half was deeply shadowed, the author observed the re. 
actions toward and away from light of the following species of snakes: Tham. 
nophis sirtalis L., Natrix septemvittata Say, Natriz sipedon L., Lampropeltis ¢. 
triangulum Lac., Opheodris aestivus L., and Liopeltis vernalis Harlan. Both 
‘‘group’’ and ‘‘individual’’ observations were made, totaling in all approxi. 
mately 2000 observations, upon phototropic reactions. <A different box, with dif. 
ferent arrangement of light, was used for the phototactie reactions, numbering 
in all approximately 1750 observations. Thigmotropic reactions were induced 
by a board 4 inch from the bottom of the box, under which the snakes crawled 
and which shaded the bottom of the box; later a glass plate was substituted for 
this board ; approximately 1440 observations were made. A fairly distinct, but 
not marked, negative phototropism was observed in all species of snakes used: 
the experiments on phototaxis, while not conclusive, showed a slight tendency in 
the land snakes to orient to the direction of light; all snakes showed a distinct 
positive thigmotropism, which was stronger toward a rough surface; and it 
not impossible that the light reactions were also influenced partly by the contact 
stimuli.—H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2550. Smith, D. C. The relation of light intensity to retinal pigment mi- 
gration in the frog. J. Comp. Neur., 1927, 42, 457-473.—Migration of retinal 
pigment begins in the frog’s eye at light intensities as low as 8 foot-candles and 
with exposures of 15 minutes duration. There is a direct variation between the 
intensity of the light and the time the eye is exposed. Smith gives reasons for 
believing that the Bunsen-Roscoe law holds for pigment migration in the retina 
of the frog. No new facts were revealed by which the purpose or function of 
this migration could be inferred or the older theories as to its purpose validated. 
10 figures.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2551. Tracy, H.C. The development of motility and behavior reactions in 
the toad-fish (Opsanus tau). J. Comp. Neur., 1926, 40, 253-370.—In this com- 
prehensive study of the development of motility and behavior reactions in the 
toad-fish Tracy attempts to outline the patterns of body movements at the time of 
their initial appearance in the embryo and as they change in successive stages 0! 
development until the animal becomes free-swimming. He finds that the earliest 
bodily movements arise from internal (endogenous) stimuli acting upon motor 
nervous pathways while the exteroceptive and proprioceptive nervous systems are 
still undifferentiated. Even at hatching the toad-fish does not respond to ex- 
ternal stimuli, to passive bending, or coiling. of the body, yet spontaneous move- 
ments of great variety and vigor occur before and during this time. Motility 
appears first in the discrete elements of the embryonic muscle complex. At first 
there are tentative, irregular movements which gradually are superseded by more 
and more coordinated acts, indicating the gradual development of the mech- 
anisms concerned. These spontaneous movements become movements of pro 
gression when the larva is released from the egg membrane and the yolk sa¢. 
While functional development of the exteroceptive and proprioceptive systems 18 
in progress the spontaneous movements continue with little change. They may 
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originate independently in any part of the primitive motor system, as is demon- 
strated by cutting the spinal cord at various levels. Reactions to rotation appear 

, very early age (embryos of 11 mm.). There is a fairly definite temporal 
rder for the appearance of the different rotatory reflexes. Highly adaptive re- 
sponses and adjustments to changing conditions of life are exemplified by many 
observations. Observations made upon different species of embryos and larvae 
lead to the conclusion that the differences in reactions displayed at different 
stages of their development arise from temporal differences in the establishment 
of effective connections between various elements of the embryonal nervous sys- 
tem (primitive bilateral motor system, commissural elements, spinal-ganglion 
ells, Rohn-Beard cells, and receptors).—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

2552. Warden, C. J., & Aylesworth, M. The relative value of reward and 
punishment in the formation of a visual discrimination habit in the white rat. 
! Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 117-127.—The work of Hoge and Stocking was re- 
peated on 30 white rats, 10 in each of three conditions of the experiment: the 
running of the discrimination box under reward alone, under reward for correct 
reaction and punishment for wrong reaction, and under punishment for error 
il A modification of the Yerkes-Watson discrimination box was employed, 
and the grills were charged with 0.11 m.a. current through 1000 volts resistance 
y means of a Porter inductorium. Three criteria of mastery were used: 9 
rrorless runs out of 10 consecutive tries, 18 errorless runs out of 20 tries, and 
27 correct runs out of 30. With reward only, the animals did not succeed in 
reaching norms two and three above; hence, using only these norms, the most 
effective device for hastening learning is a combination of reward and punish- 
ment; the next most effective is punishment alone; and the least effective is re- 
ward alone. Two figures, two tables, and three references to the literature.—H. 
R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2553. Warden, C. J., & Haas, E. L. The effect of short intervals of delay 
in feeding upon speed of maze learning. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 107-116.— 
Repeating Watson’s earlier experiment, of interposing delay between the culmi- 
nation of correct maze-running and the obtaining of reward (food) by using 1 
ind 5-minute intervals of delay in a T-shaped, 8 culs-de-sac maze and by then 
feeding the animals for 5 minutes in the maze-food-box and then another 5 min- 
ites in a food cage and then removing them to their living cage, the authors have 
measured the effects of this delay in feeding upon the speed of learning of 28 
white rats, using in addition 15 controls. A special restraint apparatus was em- 
ployed which served in a special device in the food compartment to lower a 
funnel over the food dish for the required period of time. The 5-minute delay 
was found not to delay or to make less accurate the learning of the animals; the 
)-minute-delay animals were given to slightly slower locomotion within the maze, 
but learned the alleys in just as few trials and made no more errors than did the 
controls. However, a delay of 1 minute did slow down the learning of that 
group of animals, even though all animals, both the 1-minute and the 5-minute 
groups, acted alike in the delay chamber. The authors can find no explanation of 
why a delay of 1 minute hinders the progress of learning while a delay of 5 
minutes does not offer hindrance; they finally reason that the 1-minute group 
contained more variable animals, i.e., was a less homogeneous group than the 
o-minute group. Two figures and five tables —H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

2054. Yerkes, R. M., & Sykes, M. Anthropoid behavior. Quwar. Rev. Biol., 
1927, 2, 37-57.—This is a digest of the studies of the behavior and mentality of 
the four types of anthropoid ape: the gibbon, the orang-utan, the chimpanzee and 
the gorilla. It ineludes the work that has been contributed during the period 
1912-1925. The authors give a summary of the history of the attempts to pro- 
vide for anthropoid research, a general and historical account of anthropoid be- 
avior, and contributions to anthropoid natural history. There follows a review 
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of: (1) life history and genetic relations, (2) strength, endurance and health. 
(3) psycho-biology of sensory and perceptual phenomena, (4) studies in adap. 
tive behavior, (5) temperament, disposition and emotional expressions, (6) yo. 
ealization, speech and language, (7) social relations and institutions. A bibl. 
ography of the work during this period (1912-1925) is included.—H. 8. Oberly 
(Pennsylvania). : 


[See also abstracts 2531, 2555.] 
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2555. Hazlitt, V. Professor McDougall and the Lamarckian hypothesis, 
Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 77-86.—Criticisms of a paper by Me. 
Dougall (abstract 1984) in the same Journal, 17, 267-304. It is urged (a) that 
McDougall’s results are statistically unsatisfying; (b) that the experimental 
conditions were not sufficiently controlled to make the alleged interpretations 
convincing; (c) that in particular the control groups were not studied with 
sufficient care.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2556. Koch, H. L. Some measurements of a pair of Siamese twins. /. 
Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 313-333.—Submitting a pair of duplicate, Siamese 
twins, female, aged 14 years, to almost every conceivable sort of test, from finger. 
prints, stature-tests, etc., to mental tests, word-association, and Pressey’s emo. 
tional-attitude tests, and showing the deviations of them from norms for 16 other 
pairs of twins and from norms of 14-year-old girls in general, the author has 
sought to discover hereditary differences in the two girls, who can be assumed to 
have had as nearly the same environment as is possible with two individuals. 
The paper goes into the various theories of the phylogenesis of twins in general, 
and leans toward the monozygotic theory based upon six sets of facts. Eleven 
references bearing upon the question of the monozygotic theory, and twenty-six 
other references, together with six tables and a photograph of the girls, are 
presented. Perhaps the greatest difference between them was in emotional atti- 
tudes. D appeared the more accurate, and brighter; she had cut her teeth and 
had menstruated for the first time earlier than V. D also is somewhat taller and 
more mature than V. D is also the right-handed member of the pair. The two 
are greatly similar in the Downey Will-Temperament Test. In the word-associa- 
tion test V gave more individual and less intelligent replies. Both girls exhibited 
minus deviations from the norms of 14-year-old girls in general, that is, are 
somewhat inferior to the general run of 14-year-old girls —H. R. Crosland (Ore- 
gon). 
2557. Levi-Bianchini, M. Presbiogenesi, disfrenie e displasie presbioge- 
netiche. (Presbyogenesis, dysphrenia, and presbyogenic dysplasia.) Arch. 
gen. neur. psichiat. e psicoanal., 1926, 7, fase. 3—The author believes that old 
age in one of the parents can, by itself, provoke a displasic amphimixis which 
can cause in the child a disease or mental deficiency, or else a morphologic-endo- 
erinal insufficiency or alteration. He gives the name ‘‘presbyogenesis’’ to repro- 
duction by old parents; and ‘‘disphrenias’’ and ‘‘presbyogenic disendocrinias’ 
to the psychoses, psychoneuroses and somatic syndromes of mono- or polyendo- 
erinal insufficiency due to late reproduction. The best schematic formula for 
presbyogenesis would be: old age of the gamete (usually masculine—father), of 
pluriparism of the feminine gamete (mother).—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2558. Levi-Bianchini, M. Disfrenie presbiogeniche. (Presbiogenetic men- 
tal disorders.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4—The author proposes the 
name disfrenie presbiogeniche for the psychic malformations of the progeny of 
old parents, and particularly of the last-born children of large families. Repro- 
ductive senility in man begins at 50, and in woman at 36. In conclusion he gives 
some prophylactic hints.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 
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2559. Popenoe, P. Eugenical sterilization in California. II. The feeble- 
minded. J. Soc. Hygiene, 1927, 13, 321-330.—‘‘ More than 1000 feebleminded 
persons have been sterilized at the Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, California. 
There appears to be no marked discrimination in selection on the basis of race or 
nationality. Most of the operations are performed when the patients are be- 
tween 12 and 25 years of age. Most of these patients are morons, the mean I. Q. 
being around 60.’’—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2560. Wiggam, A. E. The next age of man. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 

é Pp. 418. $3.00.—The book deals with eugenics imposed upon a back- 
sround of biological and political evolution. The study opens with the thesis 
that civilizations, as carried on in the past and present, carry the seeds of their 
own decay. The author elaborates with evidence his convictions that the modern 
rts of culture and science are anti-evolutionary because the ‘‘naturally uncivi- 
lized’’ are given a chance to breed prolifically, ‘‘the very privilege which nature 
had denied them in the jungle’’; that due to a differential birth rate the human 
strains which ‘‘invented’’ civilization, and which alone are capable of keeping 
the enormous complexity of the modern social structure in order, are threatening 
become nearly extinct in the future; that experiments such as wholesale pro- 
n, which are offered and tried as panaceas for our social ills, not only fail 
in themselves to bring any significant benefits to mankind, but fail completely to 
strike at the roots of cultural retrogression, which lie in the biological phenomena 
f reproduction and survival. The proposal is made that a rational application 
ff eugenics in its positive aspects may stem the downhill biological trend. De- 
tailed diseussion is given to four ‘‘corner stones upon which an all inclusive 
eugenical program must rest.’’ These are: (1) ‘‘The fact that the mental, 
temperamental and spiritual traits of man are inherited by the same mechanism 
n just about the same degree as are his physical traits.’’ (2) ‘*The non- 
inheritance in any large, wholesale way of what is commonly called ‘acquired’ 
characters.’’ (3) ‘‘The fact that good qualities tend to be associated with one 
another in the natural make-up of men and women.’’ (4) ‘‘The tendency of 
like to marry like.’’ A comprehensive plan for the application of eugenic ideals, 
including diseussions of sterilization, birth control, and encouragement of parent- 
hood in the right kind of parents, considered from social, economic, educational, 
religious and political aspects, comprises the remainder of the book.—B. 8. Burks 
Stanford). 


[See also abstract 2580.] 
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2561. Burrow, T. The problem of the transference. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 
1927, 7, 193-202.—The author regards the phenomenon of transference not only 
as the major problem in psychopathology but as the only one. He says, ‘‘In a 
word, it is my view that the neurosis and the transference are one.’’—N. Fenton 
(Ohio , 

2562. Canestrini, 8. Sulla narcosi in relazione alla fisiologia e fisiopatolo- 
gia del sistema nervoso. (On narcosis in relation to the physiology and physi- 
opathology of the nervous system.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—During 
the period of return to consciousness in narcosis brought about by ether the first 
stimuli capable of influencing the circulation and the respiration are the tactile 
and pain stimuli, then follow the olfactory and finally the acoustic and optical 
stimuli. In nareosis brought about by ether or chloroform after the injection of 
morphine (or morphine and scopolamine) the first reactions are caused by 
acoustic and olfactory stimuli, which are followed by the tactile and pain stimuli. 
—@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 
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2563. Clark, L. P. An abstract and appreciation of ‘‘The question of lay 
analysis’’ by Freud. Arch. Psychoanal., 1927, 1, pt. 3—Unlike the large ma. 
jority of the medically trained analysts in America, Clark believes with Frey 
that the practice of psychoanalysis may be safely entrusted to properly trained 
lay analysts under medical supervision, and that the future development of psy. 
choanalysis as a science may come from this very lay group. Freud’s view that 
there are disadvantages in a medical background in the practice of psychoanaly. 
sis is also accepted. Every analyst should train and supervise lay analysts in 
order to extend psychoanalysis into its needful uses in all walks of life.—¢. 
Moxon (San Francisco). 

2564. Clark, L. P. Psychological study of art vs. science, as illustrated in 
Leonardo da Vinci. Arch. Psychoanal., 1927, 1, pt. 3—The essential conflict 
in Leonardo’s soul was between the desire to create and the desire to know. 
Since the essential principle operative in art is synthetic, while science is analytic, 
the question is asked whether the mechanism of alternation between these princi- 
ples is disintegrative to the fruition of either.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 

2565. Clark, L. P., Cushing, E., & Uniker, T. E. The true epileptic. Arch. 
Psychoanal., 1927, 1, pt. 3.—A clinical study of the salient characteristics of the 
infantile neurosis from which the epileptic suffers. The excessive narcism is 4 
reaction to all the traumas of birth and the various weanings. The imposition 
of stress leads to a regression to the metroerotism seen in the deepest states of 
coma. The loss of consciousness is a violent effort to break down the barrier 
the epileptic has built up to protect himself against a painful world, and to re. 
gain the rapport which he once experienced in the intrauterine life. The ex- 
plosive fit is a corollary to the rigidity of personality. Arrest of epileptic 
reactions is proportionate to insight into the psychic nature of the disorder.—(. 
Mozon (San Francisco). 

2566. del Greco, F. Timidi e scizoidi. (The timid and the schizoid.) 
Il manicomio, 1926, No. 2.—The psychology of the timid is varied. In several 
cases among normal persons timidity (when it is obstinate and resists change 
reveals a nature not very compact, badly coordinated, inconstant, and often pre- 
disposed to neuroses and to madness. In several other cases, on the contrary, it 
is the index of a personality in formation, or of a creative mentality based on a 
very active inner life, or perhaps the prerogative of a noble character and a fine 
and delicate spirit—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2567. Donath, J. Ein Doppeldasein. (A double existence.) J. f. Psychol. 
u. Neur., 1927, 33, 1-11—A ease is deseribed of an individual exhibiting oeca- 
sional lapses for varying periods into a ‘‘dream’’ state during which he carried 
on his ordinary activities but with subsequent amnesia for the period of the con- 
dition. The case is especially interesting, the author feels, because of the sin- 
ilarity of the two existences and the heightened level of mental activity exhibited 
during the fugue. While the states were precipitated by various types of emo- 
tional excitement, no evidence was found that the lapses served as a compensatory 
device.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). “a 

2568. Janet, P. Rapport sur la suggestion. (Report on suggestion. 
Schweiz. Arch. f. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 20, 1-22.—The author formerly re- 
lated suggestion to automatism and the subconscious. Now he has changed his 
opinion. Suggestion is a psychological phenomenon of a rather high level. The 
essential phenomenon of every act obtained through suggestion is belief. There 
are various forms of belief. There is reflective belief, the superior form, which 18 
formed only after deliberation. There is also an inferior belief which is et 
countered in the child and the primitive, and which is independent of logic. 
This belief is under the influence of feeling. The force which here brings about 
affirmation is that of any very strong tendency which is aroused at the same time 
that the verbal formula is heard. Everything is believed that is accompanied by 
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strong feelings. When the physician uses suggestion, he exploits the psychologi- 
eal depression of the patient. Due to fatigue, emotion, to a muscular or moral 
relaxation, or to half-sleep, the subject’s resistance is lowered. He is made to 
pass from a state of reflective belief to that of impulsive belief. Suggestion is 
then the artificial provocation of an impulsion.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2569. Kolb, L. Clinical contribution to drug addiction: the struggle for 
cure and the conscious reasons for relapse. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 66, 
9) 43—The relapse of drug addicts is largely due to the same cause which was 
responsible for their original addiction, namely, a pathological nervous constitu- 
tion with its strivings and inferiorities. Relapse is more common now because it 
is the less normal person who is more easily addicted, and although the original 
effort to be cured is sincere, hope for cure wanes and force of habit, memory 
associations, ete., are added to the original nervous pathology. ~The inebriate 
impulse is also an important cause of relapse. In very nervous persons, with- 
drawal of the opiate after several years’ indulgence, sometimes produces hysteri- 
‘al symptoms or hypomania of long duration.—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psycho- 
thie Hospital). 

2570. Levi-Bianchini, M. IT] nucleo centrale della psicoanalisi e la presa di 

possesso della psicoanalisi in Italia. (The central nucleus of psychoanalysis 
and its spread in Italy.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4-—Exposition of the 
fundamental psychoanalytic doctrines and a warm defense thereof.—G. C. Fer- 
rari Bologna). 

2571. Prince, M. Suggestive repersonalization: the psychophysiology of 
hypnotism. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 159-180.—Hypnotism has always 
been treated as if it were something bizarre, a mental condition that stood apart 
as something distinetly different from all other conditions; whereas it is only 
one of a large category of conditions characterized by alteration of the personal- 

This category includes such types as attention, abstraction, moods, ete. 

» only reason for differentiating hypnosis is that it is an artifact most com- 
monly induced by a specific external stimulus (suggestion). The states of 
hypnosis are as varied and multiform as there are possible combinations of psy- 
chologie and physiologic components of personality. There are certain princi- 
ples, however, to which every state conforms. These are inhibition, dissociation, 
and synthesis or reintegration. The phenomena cited as observed in so-called 
‘deep hypnosis’’ are considered the product of these three processes and the 
results obtained characterized as ‘‘depersonalization’’ or ‘‘repersonalization’’. 
So far and as long as any of the components of personality are dissociated from 
the whole integration, there is a depersonalization. And so far as and as long 
as there is a new and different integration of the remaining components, there 
is a repersonalization. Light hypnosis is nothing more or less than a type of 
abstraction. As every one can be induced to go into a state of passive abstrac- 
tion, every one can be repersonalized (hypnotized). These concepts—deperson- 
alization and repersonalization—are important and fruitful in that they allow 
one, on the one hand, to relate hypnosis to fundamental principles governing the 
functioning of the mind, and on the other, to class it in a large category of nor- 
mal states such as sleep, revery, moods, etc., and abnormal states such as trance, 
hysterical erises, ete. The motivating forces that induce suggestive repersonal- 
zation are considered.—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2072. Reich, W. Zur Technik der Deutung und der Widerstandsanalyse. 
Uber die gesetzmissige Entwicklung der Whertragungsneurose. (The tech- 
nique of interpretation and of resistance-analysis. The regulated development 
of the transference neurosis.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 141-159.— 
Reich discusses technical errors in analysis leading to a chaotic situation, espe- 
cially the too early interpretation of meanings and the too late analysis of the 
unconscious resistances. The hate is often hidden beneath over-obedience, over- 


pa 
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friendliness or conventional correctness of behavior. It is important clearly to 
recognise the resistance due to the character of the patient. Reich rejects an at. 
tempt to shorten the analysis by making technical use of the assumption of on, 
primal source of neurosis, and the consequent handling of all patients according 
to one scheme.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 

2573. Rivano, F., & Ponzo, M. La realizzazione nell’azione d’un decors 
rappresentativo onirico. (The realization in action of a representative oncirie 
eourse.) Arch. di antrop., 1927, 48, 17.—The authors analyze the case of 
young man of good family, a good workman, who had never had any psycho. 
pathic manifestation. One evening, chatting with his well-loved sister about 
unimportant things, after having playfully tied her and blindfolded her, he trieg 
to kill her by blows on the head and by firing several shots from a revolver at 
her. At the same time he beat his mother to death by many blows with a club, 
The young man did not retain any memory of his misdeed. It was found that 
during his childhood he had, on several occasions, had a dream with the same 
terrifying details: he was assailed by malefactors during the night in his house 
He locked himself in his room; the bandits entered it, overcoming all obstacles, 
and he defended himself by all means possible. According to the authors this 
dream, which at times was accompanied by cries, in the train of certain circum. 
stances was really lived through by the young man during the tragic evening, 
The fantastic oneiric representations were superposed and confounded in his 
consciousness with images and persons in his immediate environment. Even- 
tually his mother and sister took the form of the bandits of the old dream, and 
the young man beat them, convinced that he was defending them and himself — 
G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2574. Rouhier, A. Les plantes divinatoires. (Plants used in divination.’ 
Paris: Doin, 1926. Pp. 31.—A study of plants used for ritual and religions 


purposes, particularly those employed in divination; viz., tea, coffee, coca, the 
Abyssinian kat, the Australian pituri, the African yohimbo and tboga, and the 
ololihuqui, the huanto, the yajé and especially the peyotl of Mexico. After hay- 
ing noted the observations made by the peoples among whom it is used, the 
author reports certain facts which he has himself observed as to peyotl: (1) a 


clear-cut case of supernormal transmission of thought (3 observations) ; (2) the 
arousal of a metagnomic faculty in an individual who had never shown it before, 
after a single ingestion of peyotl. 9 figures, no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2575. Treves, M. Il fondamento biologico della costituzione. (Biological 
foundation of the constitution.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 34—The 
author starts from the hypothesis that there exists in biology a masculinism 
represented by the anabolic phase and a feminism represented by the katabolic 
phase of every vital activity. Every psychic manifestation may be grouped m 
the one or the other phase; the various combinations of such phases impart 4 
peculiar physiognomy to each patient.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2576. Weiss, E. Psichiatria e psicoanalisi. (Psychiatry and psychoanaly- 
sis.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 2-4.—The author maintains the concept 
that the morbid psychic fact must be studied in its psychological determinism, 
independently of the accompanying physio-pathological phenomena, without, 
however, denying the same, and even expressly admitting their existence. Psy- 
choanalysis is a fit means of attaining such an end, and every mental disease lends 
itself to this line of investigation, including progressive paralysis. Psycho- 
analysis affords to psychiatry a psychological basis which it lacked before and 
adds to the organic factor and to chemism an instinctive and psycho-dynaml 
factor of great importance. Psychoanalysis does not regard mental disease . 
something alien to the patient, brought in from the outside, but rather as a vit# 
part of the personality itself. Finally, it sheds light on the mutual relatio 
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tween the individual and society, and between the patient and his environ- 
nent. In spite of all this, psychoanalysis must not be regarded as a completed 
ructure, but as a series of formulations and provisional views in need of being 
ipplemented and retouched.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 


[See also abstracts 2506, 2531, 2600, 2631, 2640, 2681, 2689.] 
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9577. Alessandrini, A. Un caso di paralisi progressiva in un macchinisto 
delle ferravie con esplozione improvviza della fenomenologia psichica. (A 
of general paralysis in a railway conductor, with an unexpected breaking 
n the psychic phenomenology.) Jl manicomio, 1926, No. 2.—The author 
nts out that among railway personnel psychopathic syndromes are frequent; 
| he shows the necessity (for the prote:tion of travelers in the public services 
ransportation) of periodic examinations of conductors and in general of all 
mployed on railways, tramways, and rapid transit vehicles—with particular 
attention to psychic conditions (psychological, psychomotor, and psychopatho- 
cical).—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2578. Baker, A. F. Organizing occupational therapy in a small hospital. 
ip. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 315-319.—Desceription of hospital dealing 
mild mental eases. The atmosphere is informal and the occupational work 
seems more casual and less planned than is actually the case. The nurses 
not in uniform and wear bright colors. In addition to the usual indoor 
outdoor pursuits are utilized as much as possible. Among these are gath- 
ng greens for Xmas wreaths, feeding birds outdoors, shoveling snow, clearing 
r skating, cutting trails through woods, planting and tending gardens, 
ng apples. These constitute occupational therapy in just as real a sense 

lo basketry and needle work.—H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
2579. Balietti, L. Considerazioni cliniche sull’acromegalia. (Clinical 
nsiderations concerning acromegalia.) Note e riv. psichiat., 1926, 14, No. 3.— 
Balietti presents several cases of acromegalia, placing in relief the distinctive 
haracteristies of symptomatic and progressive modalities. He places these char- 
eristies in relation with the age and the biological conditions in which the 
rbid process had affected the different individuals. The author concludes 
t the cases of acromegalia do not resemble one another.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bo- 
ona). 
2580. Barrett, A. M. Heredity and relations in schizophrenia. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1927, 7, 78-104.—Statistical evidence and the results of the analyses 
f individual families in which schizophrenia occurs indicate that heredity is an 
important factor to be considered in the etiology of schizophrenia. The most 
frequent tainting factor is psychosis. Abnormal character occurs more fre- 
quently among the antecedents and members of the families of schizophrenic pa- 
tients than in any other form of psychosis. The heaviest heredity tainting is in 
antecedents who are in indirect relation te the patient. The evidence obtained 
tends to indicate that the transmission of the factors for the creation of the An- 
lage to schizophrenia follows the course of a Mendelian recessive of complex 
character. Specific qualities of abnormality of temperament and character oc- 
curring with frequency among families in which schizophrenia exists suggest 
that these may stand in some relation to the genetic course of this disorder. 
Non-schizophreni’ psychoses and mental abnormality occur among families and 
parents of schizc phrenic individuals to a degree that suggests polymorphous 
heredity relations to this disorder. Statistical evidence does not justify the 
acceptance of anteposition as a regular occurrence in the heredity course of 
schizophrenia. There is no certain evidence that the heredity course in schizo- 
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phrenia is in any way sex-linked. The data tend to show the existence of certain 
specific characteristics that appear as schizophrenic phenotypes or as specific 
qualities of temperament and character that may be manifested in various mem. 
bers of the family or as a modifying influence in the shaping of the clinical forms 
of psychoses that are not dominantly schizophrenic.—E£. N. Brush (Boston Psy. 
chopathie Hospital). , 

2581. Bekhterev, V. M. [Tachyphemia, tachybasia and paroxysmal steps 
in one place as a postencephalitic symptom.] Obozpenie psikhiatrii, nevrologii 
i refleksologii (Review of psychiatry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 1. 
24-29.—Tachyphemia, which is characterized by a progressive acceleration of 
the spoken word, goes as a rule with a monotone type of pronunciation and with 
a progressive weakening of the voice innervation, from which it follows that it is 
a result of a weakening of the cortical inhibitions, a muscle binding and a weak. 
ening of the extra-pyramidal innervation. Analogous appearances, according to 
the assertions of the author, were also observed among several postencephaliti 
Parkinson patients, in relation to gait, in the form of a tachybasia whereby th 
patients, after they had begun the walking with normal speed, were gradually 
forced to accelerate their steps and finally struck with full force against the wall 
before them. Here the walking mechanism, when it has once begun to work, can 
no longer be stopped in its activity, although it was not set into activity without 
a certain effort. Here also the disturbance of walking automatisms endures 
naturally in the absence of inhibitions. According to the observations of the 
author this tachybasia becomes better when the patient has obstacles in his path 
to overcome. A singular although rare symptom appears in some postencepha- 
lities with Parkinson’s disease described by the author, who paroxysmally, during 
the walking process, stop and take several short steps in one place.—V. M. Bekh- 
terev (Leningrad). 

2582. Boltz,O.H. The rationale of occupational therapy from the psycho. 
logical standpoint. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 277-282.—In occupa- 
tional therapy just as in psychopathology we must consider the individual as a 
whole. When inhibited or pent-up energies can be released in the form of work 
the patient derives a certain pleasure and ‘‘feels better’’. The substitution of 
one pattern of energy discharge (work) for another (sex) is often helpful, but 
the substitution is probably not complete, so that occupational therapy alone can 
cure only very simple mental cases. With schizophrenics the therapy aims t 
harness the aimless motor activity to some sort of useful work. Different mental 
types of course require different kinds of occupational therapy. For instance, 
routine tedious intricate work will be tolerated more readily by the schizoid than 
by the syntoid.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2583. Brodski, J. [On the motor disturbances in chronic forms of en- 
cephalitis lethargica.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyw 
professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 
1926, 473-478.—The motor disturbances of the post-encephalitie period, as is well 
known, may affect the most widely separated parts of the body. Of particular 
interest, however, are the disturbances in the region of the facial muscles, and 
especially the muscles of the eye. On the basis of two recent cases studied clin- 
ically the author reports that the spasmodic disturbances in the region of the 
ocular muscles which appear at the beginning of an attack of encephalitis can 
lead to a very decidedly pronounced and continuous blepharospasm. A charac- 
teristic cireumstance in connection with these spasms is that they are observed 
only in the waking state of the patient; in sleep, on the other hand, they disap- 
pear. The sounder and more restful the sleep, the less pronounced and less pail- 
ful are the spasms in the first hours after awaking. The connection of this spasm 
with the period of sleep is maintained without doubt or exception. The author 
comes to the conclusion, based on the literature at hand and on his own observa- 
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tions, that the tonus is conditioned by the action of a nerve mechanism localized 
in the corpora striata. These statements are then considered in connection with 
the highly interesting fact that the spasms disappear during sleep and with the 
‘bservation that the predominant symptoms in encephalitis lethargica are dis- 
turbanees of sleep. Thus one can assume, according to the author’s viewpoint, 
that a chronometrie apparatus is to be found in the area of the corpora striata 
system, the function of which must consist in a chronometric, temporal regulation 
f the life process.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

9584. Bunker, H.A., Jr. Psychiatric etymology. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 
7, 37-76.—The history of the English language shows much borrowing from other 
tongues. Our inveterate custom is to go to the classical tongues for words to 
express new objects and conceptions, especially in the service of science. In this 
article the author examines some of the terms commonly employed in a psychi- 
atric connection, with respect to their Greek, Latin and other elements. Many 
have interesting histories, carrying with them interesting comments on the beliefs 
of former days. Brief accounts are given of the etymology of 95 words in com- 
mon psychiatric use.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2585. Chodza, M. [On the sugar content of the blood in mental diseases. ] 
Sbornik, posvyashennyt V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosts 

seckhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 279-290.—The au- 
thor studied the blood sugar by the Hagedorn-Jensen method in 114 patients 
suffering from mental disease. There were 14 cases of manic-depressive psycho- 
sis, 2 of amentia and 98 of schizophrenia. Hyperglycemia was found in the cases 
of depression, and hypoglycemia in the cases of mania. The schizophrenics more 
frequently showed a hypoglycemia in conditions of agitation; in the patients 
under restraint a hyperglycemia was found in many eases. One of the cases of 
amentia, which was depressed in addition, showed an increase in the blood 
sugar. The author believes that a connection can be shown between hyper- 
glycemia and conditions of depression and restraint. He traces the origin of the 
hyperglycemia to a central nerve disturbance.—M. Chodza (Leningrad). 

2586. Ciarla, E. Su costituzione ed individualita in psichiatria. (On 
onstitution and individuality in psychiatry.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 
}-4—The author has been maintaining for some years the tubercular nature of 
‘ryptogenetiec psychosis. In order to cause the disease he thinks that a constitu- 
tional factor is required, to which tuberculosis must then be added. The pre- 
lisposition consists in a particular anatomic-biochemical state of the cerebral 
elements, partly hereditary and partly acquired. The susceptibility of the 
nervous system to tubercular infection is joined with the susceptibility of the 
vegetative organs: the psychopathies usually develop when the tubercular infec- 
tion is in the initial stage in any bodily organ. The polymorphism of the syn- 
dromes caused by tuberculosis is bound up with a constitutional predisposition. 
—(. C. Ferrart (Bologna). 

2587. Coen, B. A. Considerazioni sul delirio di negazione. (Considera- 
tons concerning the delusion of negation.) Note e riv. psichiat., 1926, 14, No. 3. 
—The author presents the case of a patient who was not a negativist, but who 
showed a delusion of primary symptomatic negation. This delusion, while hav- 
ing passed through a certain evolution, preserved its original character and was 
not at all disturbed by subsequent manifestations.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2588. Corberi, G. Sulle regressioni mentali nell’eta infantile e giovanile. 
\Un mental regressions during infancy and youth.) Rw. sper. fren., 1927, 50, 
tase, 3-4.—The author intends to collect provisionally under the name of regres- 
sto mentis infanto-juvenilis cases of mental disease characterized by serious pro- 
gressive decay of the intelligence accompanied by loss of speech, with no or very 
slight affect in the motor sphere. The disease appears in the growing age, usu- 
ally between the ages of 4 and 6 years, and is incurable, although not curtailing 
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the average length of life. Taking as a basis the anatomical findings identica] or 
similar to those of amaurotic idiocy, the author compares some of these cases with 
amaurotic idiocy itself, from which they differ however in respect to the con. 
servation of eye-sight, and he identifies them with the infantile dementia of 
Wergandt-Heller. Moreover, he advances the hypothesis that other cases with 
similar symptoms and a similar course, but with obvious though slight motor 
lesions, are to be related with processes of diffuse cerebral sclerosis, and he thinks 
he recognizes therein the syndrome deseribed by Santa De Sanatis under the 
name of delayed aparetic-aphasic psychasthenia. The author reports four ob. 
servations which support his views.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2589. Daima, G. Studi sulla pressione del liquido c. r. negli epilettici, 
(Studies on the pressure of the ec. r. fluid in epilepties.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 
50, fase. 3-4.—The author subjected fifteen epileptics to the hyperpneic test. 
taking the endorachidie pressure before and after, and thirty-five epileptics to 
compression of the jugular. In conclusion he asserts that the increase of pres. 
sure during the convulsive attack is of no importance as a pathogenic factor and 
is simply a concomitant phenomenon produced by congestion in the vein follow- 
ing upon the spasm of the thoracic muscles. The arterial pressure and the secre- 
tion of the cerebrospinal fluid have but a secondary influence on the endorachidie 
pressure.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2590. Davidenkov, 8. [Note on the diagnostic difference between the 
hepato-lenticular atrophy of Wilson and the postencephalitic Wilsonism.] 
Obozpenie psikhiatrii, nevrologiui i refleksologu (Review of psychiatry, neurology 
and reflexology), 1926, No. 1, 16-23.—One perceives what sort of resemblance 
according to its clinical manifestations the hepato-lenticular atrophy of Wilson 
and the remote sequelae of epidemic encephalitis are sometimes able to take. 
With the greatest part of the cases of this kind, there are anamnestic facts which 
confirm the diagnosis. Among others there exist cases where the anamnesis pre- 
sents nothing characteristic and it is upon symptomatology alone that one is 
obliged to base the diagnosis. The author describes such a clinical case. In all 
the observations of postencephalitic Wilsonism published up to the present it is 
always possible to note some clinical signs characteristic of encephalitis, like dis- 
turbances of sleep, the typical hyperkinesis, or the troubles of ocular innervation. 
It is possible consequently to conclude that the complete absence of encephalitic 
signs in a doubtful case ought to incline the diagnosis toward the true Wilson's 
disease.—S. Davidenkov (Leningrad). 

2591. Davidenkov, 8. [The reflexes of Magnus-Klejn and premature con- 
tracture.] Obozpenie psikhiatrii, nevrologii i refleksologii (Review of psychi- 
atry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 2, 95-105.—From his study the av- 
thor has come to the following conclusions: (1) in examining the neck reflexes of 
Magnus-Klejn in the central paralyses, it is always necessary to make the distine- 
tion between the secondary reflexes and the primary reflexes; (2) secondary re- 
flexes characterize the pyramidal contractures of every kind: in delayed contrac- 
tures one discovers them by the exploration of the synkinetic movements; in 
premature contractures by the exploration of the defense reflexes; (3) the pri- 
mary reflexes, on the contrary, are not common in delayed contracture. They 
develop chiefly in the same conditions in which we find most frequently the 
premature contracture; they are able to associate themselves to the latter and 
even take with it a synchronous evolution; (4) these bonds which exist among 
the reflexes of Magnus-Klejn and the premature contractures constitute another 
reason favoring this manner of considering the phenomena of the premature 
contractures, since they realize the syndrome of the so-called ‘‘decerebrate rigid- 
ity in man’’.—S. Davidenkov (Leningrad). ; 

2592. de Leo, 8. Ricerche sulle lesioni simpatiche surrenali nelle sindrom 
melanconiche sintomatiche. (Researches on the sympathetic suprarenal le- 
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sions in the melancholic symptomatic syndromes.) Neurologia, 1926, No. 5.— 
The author believes that the sympathetic suprarenal lesions met with in two cases 
studied by him had an influence tending to promote the manifestations of the 
depressive syndrome. To the organic cerebral factor determining the psychosis 


there was added another which contributed to the manifested symptoms. This 


factor was produced by the sympathetic and suprarenal lesions, which caused 
disturbanees of the visceral cenesthesia and an accumulation of toxie substances, 


the action of which had an effect on the cerebral cortex.—G. C. Ferrari (Bo- 


logna). 
2593. de Nigris, G. Osservazioni su di un caso di encefalite epidemica 
cronica infantile di tipo psicastenico. (Observations on a case of chronic in- 
fantile epidemic encephalitis of a psychasthenic type.) Arch. gen. neur. psi- 
hiat, e psicoanal., 1926, 7, No. 3.—The importance of the mesencephalon as a 
biological substratum of mental diseases is enormous in the finer mechanisms of 
nervous action. From eircumstantially determined arrests in development, the 
basis of psychopathie or psychasthenie personality, arise characteristics clearly 
ological, due to functional disturbances of those higher elements which up 
hat time had dominated them.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2594. East, W. N. An introduction to forensic psychiatry in the criminal 
courts. London: Churchill, 1927. Pp. xl+ 381. 16/-.—The book is written 
especially for lawyers and medical men who attend criminal courts and have to 

with eases which involve mental abnormality. First the author deals with 
diagnosis and gives a concise account of several methods both clinical and ex- 
perimental. He then describes common practice and procedure in the criminal 
irts, and takes up the very vexed question of criminal responsibility. The 
bulk of the book is oeceupied by a diseussion of the main types of abnormality 
tend to produce criminal behavior. The following are all dealt with in 
ne detail: mental deficiency, ‘‘moral insanity’’, dementia praecox, systematized 
delusional insanity, dementia, dementia paralytica, alcoholic insanity, epileptic 
insanity, hysteria and psychasthenia, manie-depressive insanity, confusional in- 
sanity, and feigned insanity. Under all these headings detailed illustrations are 
No great originality of treatment is attempted or claimed, but the de- 
scriptive material is adequate.-—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2595. Ebough, F. G., & Lloyd, R. The rdle of a mobile clinic in the educa- 
tional program of a state psychopathic hospital. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 346- 
306.—The mobile elinie of the Colorado State Psychopathic Hospital makes con- 
tacts with the communities from which patients are referred and provides an 
understanding of the social forces at work in each community. It makes possible 
the examination of a large number of people and educates the community with 
respect to the purposes and functions of the hospital and the principles of mental 
hygiene.—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 

2596. Flournoy, H. Folie 4 deux. (Communicated insanity.) Schweiz. 
Arch. f. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1927, 20, 44-55.—A boy, 16 years old, manifests ideas 
of persecution. He never goes into the street, but remains shut up in his apart- 
ment with his older sister, from fear of having a spell cast upon him, of being 
mesmerized, ete., by persons whom he might encounter. However, it is found 
that the boy is entirely sane. His delusion has been suggested to him by his older 
sister, who is herself paranoic. The curious thing about the matter is that such 
4 foolish delusion should have been so entirely accepted.—Ed, Claparéde (Ge- 
heva), 

2097. Gilyarovski, V. A. [Concerning the réle of arteriosclerosis in the 
origin of the psychic diseases of old age.] Obozpenie psikhiatrii, nevrologii t 
refleksologii (Review of psychiatry, neurology and reflexology), 1926, No. 1, 5- 
15.—On the basis of 37 cases of psychoses of the involution age, the author eomes 
to the following conelusions : In all eases where arteriosclerosis is present, certain 
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characteristics can be noticed; for instance, great lability of the emotional lif, 
with a special inclination to depression ; fluctuations of the intensity of the psy- 
chie symptoms which are influenced by the changes of the blood circulation, pyt 
are not directly connected with the shrinking of the blood vessels ; hypochondri. 
acal manifestations and the diminishing of the motor reactions. To arterio. 
sclerosis itself, the ability to let loose severe depression which cannot always be 
explained by constitutional forces must be related. Out of a well-known infly. 
ence of the melancholic attack through arteriosclerosis, definite relations with 
violent conditions and hysterical reactions can be established. In lighter casos 
of arteriosclerosis, neurotic reactions, in progressive cases, depressive-paranoic 
developments particularly can be noticed. The emotional drive occasioned hy 
arteriosclerosis can also discharge hysterical reactions, in view of which the au. 
thor considers himself justified in speaking of regression hysteria.—V. A. (il. 
yarovski (Moscow). 

2598. Globus, J. H., & Strauss, I. Massive cerebral hemorrhage: its rela. 
tion to preexisting cerebral softening. Arch. Neuwr. & Psychiat., 1927, 18, 214- 
239.—Anatomie and clinical observations are here assembled in support of the 
belief that spontaneous massive cerebral hemorrhage is a terminal phase in a 
sequence of events which have their beginning in a generalized or somewhat lo. 
calized disease of the cerebral vessels and which result in the closure of one or 
more of such vessels in a given, circumscribed area. This leads to the creation 
of an ischemic zone and a consequent focal encephalomalacia. With the produc. 
tion of such cerebral softening, an area of diminished resistance is created which 
is an important if not a determining factor in the causation of cerebral apoplexy, 
In the presence of a diseased blood vessel and increased vascular tension, a redue- 
tion in the consistency of the surrounding tissue of the brain is an essential pre- 
cursor to the rupture of the vessel wall and the unhindered escape of blood. The 
anatomic manifestations in support of this view are: (1) the presence of gener- 
alized vessel disease ; (2) the diffuse productive changes throughout such brains; 
(3) the well defined organization in the wall limiting a hemorrhagic cavity; (4 
the presence of exposed blood vessels in the hemorrhagic cavity; (5) the infre- 
quent oceurrence of miliary aneurysms in the group of cases studied by the 
authors.—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2599. Goldblum, —, & Golblin, —. Le symptome de Dercum. Les trou- 
bles psychiques au cours de l’adipose douloureuse. (Dercum’s symptom. 
Psychie disturbances in connection with adiposis dolorosa.) Paris: Jouve, 1927. 
(Medical dissertation.) Pp. 80.—The psychic disturbances are of two kinds: 
(1) associated psychic disturbances, which originate in senility, alcoholism, syph- 
ilis, or dementia praecox; (2) psychic disturbances peculiar to Dereum’s syn- 
drome: slight amnesia or at least dysmnesia; character disorders; melancholy, 
with irritability or hyper-emotivity, the melancholic depression sometimes reach- 
ing melancholic delusion with suicidal ideas. A bibliography of 100 works at the 
end.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2600. Good, T.8. An attempt to investigate and treat psycho-neuroses and 
psychoses at an out-patient clinic. Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1927, 7, 36-72.—The 
value of out-patient treatment for neuroses and psychoses is discussed by the 
author on the basis of his experience at the Oxford Clinic for Nervous Disorders, 
opened in 1918 at the Radcliffe Infirmary and General Hospital, Oxford. The 
total number of veterans and civilians treated from 1918 to the end of 1926 was 
1101. ‘‘These patients include people suffering from all forms of nervous and 
mental ailments, who attend in the same waiting hall as the other medical and 
surgical cases.’’ The author cites five reasons why connection with a general 
hospital is desirable as a location for such an out-patient clinic: (1) greater ac- 
cessibility for inhabitants, special hospitals usually being located out of town; 
(2) all types of specialists available; (3) economical, as it saves duplication of 
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apparatus; (4) psychiatrist profits by contacts with other specialists; (5) con- 
venient and instructive for general practitioner. A suggestive classification of 
eases for such an out-patient clinic is offered, containing the following three 
headings: (1) so-called functional cases, (2) toxic cases, (3) cases with marked 
organic degenerative changes. Cases are cited illustrating methods of handling 
these three types; one is a case of dementia praecox, cured by analytic methods. 
From a theoretical standpoint, the author emphasizes the continuity between 
neuroses and psychoses. A rather warm discussion followed the reading of the 
paper, concerning the value of out-patient clinics for mental cases and the use- 
fulness of certain psychotherapeutic procedures. Those who took part in the 
latter and whose remarks are recorded were: Drs. Mapother, Rickman, Hard- 
castle, Crichton-Miller, Dawson, and Stoddart.—N. Fenton (Ohio). 

2601. Goodfriend, J. Occupational therapy in a hospital for chronic dis- 
eases. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 265-275.—There are four main func- 
tions of occupational therapy in hospitals for chronic diseases: (1) to provide 

for the development of a muscle or limb, (2) to provide diversion and 


» the patient economically serviceable, i.e., able to produce useful articles. 
[t seems especially valuable for chronics who are obstreperous, excitable or de- 
ressed. It is undesirable to make a sharp distinction between prevocational 
training and occupational therapy in such a hospital. Frequently a useful niche 
is found for the patient in the hospital organization, such as working in the 
‘operative store maintained for patients or serving as secretary to some member 
f the staff. This is an excellent form of treatment. The director must be an 
educator as well as an instructor in a craft and must use great care in setting 
individual goals for the patients that are not too remote and still provide in- 
eentive. For calculating remuneration for patients’ work it is desirable to have 
an ‘‘effort grading’’ which is multiplied by the number of hours of work.—H. E. 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

2602. Greene, J. 8., & Wells, E. J. The cause and cure of speech disorders. 
New York: Maemillan, 1927. Pp. xv + 458. $4.50.—This is ‘‘a text book for 
students and teachers on stuttering, stammering, and voice conditions’’. The 
primary purpose of correct diagnosis is emphasized by early chapters on (1) the 
person who stutters, (2) the person who stammers, and (3) the person whose 
voice is abnormal. The disorders of speech are handled so simply that intelli- 
gent sufferers, as well as parents, teachers and physicians, may find the book of 
service. Stammering, or defective enunciation, is a mechanical speech mutila- 
tion which is caused by a central nervous system deficiency (structural or func- 
tional) or by a defect in peripheral apparatus. Half of the book is given to 
this subject. It comprises a manual to be used in securing good articulation and 
‘lear and correct enunciation. In the 19 chapters on stuttering some of the 
psychologic applications are indicated by these headings: how stuttering begins, 
primary effects of stuttering, stuttering a symptom, emotionalism, differences in 
children, development of character, telling yourself the truth, peace and good 
will, consciousness of power. Stuttering is analyzed as an awkwardness of 
speech. Such speech emanates from emotion, from excitement, whereas normal 
speech starts from deliberate thought. The appearance is that the stutterer is 
unable to say what he wishes to. Upon analysis it is found that he does not 
really know what he wants to say. Some emotional excitement interferes with 
speech production. Stuttering is an expression of an embarrassment. Its em- 
barrassing results produce more excitement and further disturb the flow of 
automatized speech movements; it becomes increasingly difficult for the stutterer 
to prepare for speech with deliberation and thought. The authors estimate the 
economic handicap of the stutterer to be 35% of the wages of persons without 
speech defect. The book has an index of subject matter but no bibliographic 
hotes or references.—T7.. H. Haines (New York). 
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2603. Grifi, V. Osservazioni epicritiche su invalidi di guerra per nevrosj, 
(Epicritical observations on war neurosis patients.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, 
fase. 3-4.—The study of fifty cases of neurosis due to war enabled the author to 
observe their slight change due to the influence of time. The physiopathic 
forms of Babinski are still persistent. The treatment thereof with good results 
is possible only shortly after the trauma.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2604. Haas, L. J. The next stage in occupational therapy development, 
Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 283-302.—In its early history occupational 
therapy took any quarters that were available. Now the better hospitals have 
buildings especially designed for its needs. A description is given of the men’s 
oceupational therapy building at Bloomingdale Hospital, with floor plans and 
photographs. The building is divided into two main divisions, the first for the 
comparatively noiseless crafts and the second for the noisy ones such as black- 
smithing. This makes it possible to assign patients to a department where the 
noise will not be too much for them. Moreover, within a division the depart. 
ments are arranged in somewhat of a noise hierarchy. There is further organiza. 
tion on the basis of precautionary requirements, e.g., no sharp tools for those 
with suicidal tendencies. Patients are kept within a given department and 
so assigned that they will be safe in the above respect. Plans for enlarging the 
building are included.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2605. Hart, B. Psychopathology. Cambridge: University Press, 1927 
Pp. vi+ 156. 7/6.—Here are printed three lectures on ‘‘The development of 
psychopathology and its place in mediciue’’, together with two papers on ‘‘The 
psychology of rumour”’ and ‘‘The methods of psychotherapy,’’ which were orig- 
inally published in Lancet and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine 


respectively. The history of the development of psychopathology is traced, to- 


gether with appreciation, exposition and criticism of current theories. An 


appendix to the second lecture deals particularly with the concepts of the sub- 
conscious, coconscious and unconscious. The lecture on the psychology of rumor 
first gives some account of the experimental technique which has been developed 
for investigating the credibility of testimony, and then considers the influence of 
social and abnormal factors in the rise and spread of rumor. The final lecture, 
on the methods of psychotherapy, deals with the use of suggestion, persuasion 
and analysis and with their interrelations —F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, Eng- 
land). 
2606. Henderson, D. K., & Gillespie, R. D. A text-book of psychiatry. 
(Oxford Medical Publications.) Oxford: University Press, 1927. Pp. x + 920. 
18/-~—A very comprehensive, though condensed, text-book intended for the 
medical student, and more particularly for the general practitioner. Dedicated 
to Adolf Meyer, it shows throughout strong traces of his influence and teaching, 
although much of the clinical material included is the result of the authors’ 
observations in England and Scotland. The book is not medical in a very nar- 
row sense, but tries to show the social and general significance and importance of 
psychiatric work. Throughout, mental illness is treated as the result of con- 
tinued maladaptive reactions of the individual mind to the environment, and at 
the same time the extreme importance of individual study of the patient 1s con- 
stantly stressed. There is adequate illustrative material and a useful selected 
bibliography is added.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 
2607. Henry, G. W. Gastro-intestinal motor functions in schizophrenia— 
roentgenologic observations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 135-152.—Roent- 
genologie observation of gastro-intestinal motor functions in 51 cases of schizo- 
phrenia affords the following general conclusions: (1) Definite changes in gastro- 
intestinal motor functions are found in schizophrenia. (2) The changes are 
somewhat characteristic of the different clinical types. (3) The more acute the 
psychosis is, the more abnormal are the changes. (4) Gastro-intestinal motor 
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functions are normal in chronic deteriorated cases of schizophrenia. (5) The 
sceral reaction to intense emotions in acute schizophrenia is analogous to that 
served in lower animals when experiencing fear, rage, or other intense emo- 
ms. (6) In acute schizophrenia the colon is most susceptible to sympathetic 
ontrol. (7) In acute schizophrenia sympathetic control of certain functions 
and concomitant autonomic control of other functions contribute to disorganiza- 
tion of digestive processes. (8) In 70% of acute, actively hallucinating cases of 
schizophrenia there is retention of barium or of food residue in the colon for a 
eriod longer than five days.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2608. Hesselson, B. 8. [The blood corpuscle precipitation reaction in 
mental diseases.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu pro- 
‘essorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 
1926, 249-258.—On the basis of observations of the Fahraeus reaction in differ- 
nt forms of mental disease the author comes to the following conclusions: (1) 
Most frequently an acceleration of the reaction is observed in progressive paral- 
vsis, rarely in schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. (2) A dependence 
of the reaction upon the different forms of schizophrenia is not noticed. (3) No 
ertain parallelism is observed between the number of form elements and haemo- 
globin on the one hand, and the speed of the reaction on the other.—B. 8. Hessel- 

Leningrad). 

2609. Klein, E., & Cohen, R. 8. Careers of patients discharged against 
medical advice from St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 1920-1925. Ment. Hygiene, 
1927, 11, 357-368.—Of the 162 patients discharged for legal reasons against 

lical advice, 18 died from natural causes without readmission for mental dis- 
ease. Of the remaining 144, 87% were unable to adapt themselves to a normal 
community life and 74% had to be rehospitalized, in some cases several times. 
Only 13% were making a more or less satisfactory adjustment in society, and 
had more been heard from it is probable that this percentage would have been 

wer. These results clearly show the necessity for accommodation between the 
ittitude of society and the attitude of psychiatrists and realization that profes- 

nal opinions are superior to lay hopes and the decisions of courts.—G. J. Rich 
[Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2610. Kleist, K. [Findings in brain pathology and brain localization, espe- 
cially on the basis of brain injuries in the war.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. 
Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary 
commemorative volume), 1926, 201-216.—This work presents the conclusions of 

e author’s brain pathology in war cases, part of which had already been pub- 
lished. The work has to do with observations made by the author on the disturb- 
ances of motility, sensibility, and coordination, and also apraxia and the dis- 
turbances of vision. On the basis of a number of such observations a schematic 
presentation of the localization of the functions of the cortex is given.—A. JD. 
Shnirman (Leningrad). 

2611. Kobylinsky, M., & Vidoni, G. La costituzione in psichiatria. (Con- 
stitution in psychiatry.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—Critical exposi- 
tion of the modern doctrines on the relation between the somatic constitution and 
psychie character, with personal observations. The authors, following the opin- 
ion of Pende, consider the constitution as the resultant of the mutual influence 
and of the coordination of the various parts and functions of the individual. 
The present studies in various countries rehabilitate the conceptions of De 
Giovanni and Lombroso, who have their successors in the contemporary Italian 
constitutionalists (Viola and Pende). The constitution, even on the psychical 
side, is an hereditary product. It is then acted upon by the entire series of 
environmental eauses which Kahn collects under the name of constellation, 
The authors accept Kretschmer’s types, the ecyclophthinie and the schizophthinie, 
and they add thereto a third one represented by the ‘‘epileptoid’’ in close con- 


1 
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nection with that form of epilepsy in which there is probably an hereditary influ. 
ence. With regard to heredity, Kobylinsky and Vidoni join those who assume 
the transmission of a predisposition (De Giovanni), as if the subject were a 
eandidate for the disease (Tanzi and Lugaro). Of course, there are mixed 
constitutions and often one notes in the disease special traits which are to be 
ascribed to the patient’s constitution and not to the morbid cause. The authors 
then report their personal investigations, the results of which are as follows: in 
manic-depressive psychosis the macro-splanchnie (pyknic) type was found in 
32% of the eases, the micro-splanehnie (asthenic) type in 19%, the mixed type in 
49% ; in dementia praecox the macro-splanchniec type in 7%, the micro-splanchnie 
in 60%, the mixed in 33% of the cases. From this one could infer that dementia 
praecox is more closely bound up with the physical constitution than is the manic. 
depressive psychosis. Finally, the authors recall the fact that the asthenic type 
often shows a small heart, as is often noted in tubercular patients, and they seem 
to be inclined to admit a relationship between dementia praecox and tuberculosis 
due precisely to the patient’s constitution.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2612. Kozhevnikov, A. M. What does encephalography teach us? (Obo:z. 
penie psikhiatrii, nevrologii i refleksologii (Review of psychiatry, neurology and 
reflexology), 1926, No. 1, 41-53.—On the basis of his own observations (over 70 
encephalographies with different diseases of the brain) and the existing litera. 
ture, the author comes to the following conclusions: (1) encephalography is a 
thoroughly valuable diagnostic method in organic diseases of the brain. (2) In 
the case of brain tumors it is not always possible to localize the trouble with 
the help of encephalography alone; in such cases the supplementary method of 
ventriculography is to be employed. (3) In eases of brain cysts, which are re- 
lated to the subarachnoid spaces, encephalography can not only localize the same 
exactly, but it can determine their size. (4) In cases: of hydrocephalus the 
question of a rational surgical operation can in no manner be determined with- 
out encephalography (sometimes also not without ventriculography) and iodine 
tests. (5) In eases of epilepsy, especially of traumatic etiology, a surgical opera- 
tion should not take place without being preceded by encephalography. (6) En- 
eephalography clearly shows pathological processes, not only in the brain sub- 
stance but also in the meninges. (7) Im all cases encephalography makes it 
possible for us to determine definitely the organic character of the disease in 
eases where it otherwise appears doubtful, especially in children without anam- 
nesis with pathological physiological reflexes. (8) In case the air cannot force 
its way into the ventricles, it is necessary to turn to the supplementary method 
of ventriculography. In cases of tumors of the back cranium group, encephalog- 
raphy is contraindicated ; ventriculography, however, is admissible. These two 
methods do not compete with each other, but supplement each other. (9) With 
the use of ordinary precautions, encephalography is a relatively harmless method. 
The patients, especially children, bear the operation fairly easily. (10) In some 
diseases of the brain, encephalography often gives excellent therapeutic results 
(in headaches, hyperkinesis, spastic manifestations, etc.) —A. M. Kozhevmkov 
(Moscow). 

2613. Kraus, W. M., & Perkins, 0. C. A syndrome of the cerebral origins 
of the visceral nervous system: the question of somatic and visceral atrophy 
and a review of the reported cases of unilateral atrophy. Arch. Neur. ¢ 
Psychiat., 1927, 18, 249-262.—The unusual combination of progressive growth 
resulting in gigantism and mild acromegaly, of muscular atrophy of the extremi- 
ties and trunk on one side of the body resulting in hemiparesis and associated 
with creatinuria and absence of reaction of degeneration, of mild hypersomnia 
and of diabetes insipidus which was controlled by the administration of solution 
of pituitary, is the reason for reporting the case. On the evidence of the case 
reported, it is believed that it is possible to define another syndrome of the cere- 
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bral origins of the visceral nervous system. It is believed that the signs and 
symptoms of such syndromes may be extremely varied, but that they always in. 
inde one or more signs or symptoms referable to the trophie or metabolie activ- 
‘ties of the body. It is also believed that this cerebral part of the central nervous 
system exerts a trophie control over muscles and bones and that the existence of 
this trophic control over muscles permits the description of the two recognized 
types of muscular wasting, atrophy and dystrophy, as somatic atrophy and 
visceral atrophy, respectively. The former is not related to disease of the 
visceral nervous system while the latter is.—J. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

9614. Levi, L. La percezione del volume e la sensibilita muscolare. (Per- 
eption of volume and muscular sensibility.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 
4—Observations gathered on patients showing the physiopathie syndrome of 
Babinski and Froment. The volume of objects can be perceived illusorily in 

is (macro-esthesia) and in minus (micro-esthesia). The illusicn is bound up 
with a disturbance of the deeper sensibility, particularly of the muscular sense, 

| is eaused by a modification of the muscular tone which is present in the 

hysiopathie syndrome and depends on a lesion of the organic-vegetative system. 

The author hints at the hypothesis of a double sensory innervation of the muscles, 
erebro-spinal and sympathetic.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2615. Licen, E. Sclerosi tuberosa e tumore cerebrale. (Postulous sclero- 

sis and brain tumor.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—The author reports 
the ease of a woman who had been sick for about 6 years, in the course of which 
she was cured several times in the Trieste Hospital, where she died unexpectedly. 
She showed the symptoms of brain tumor and selaceous adenoma. In the post- 
mortem examination were found the alterations of postulous sclerosis and a large 
gliomatous tumor in the-left lateral ventricle. The case is noteworthy owing to 
the absence of mental symptoms and convulsive attacks.—G. C. Ferrari (Bo- 
ogna). 
2616. Mandelstamm, E. [On the problem of the blood sugar content in 
mental diseases.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu profes- 
sorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 
269-278.—The blood sugar was determined many times in 61 persons suffering 
from mental disease and in 8 persons of normal health; in all 131 determinations 
were made by the Hagedorn-Jensen method. Among the mentally sound as well 
as the mentally ill the sugar values were fairly constant for each individual under 
the same conditions. Manic-depressives showed mostly a hyperglycemia in the 
depressive phase and at the height of the manic phase; in the lucid interval and 
in the hypomanic phase the sugar values sank to normal. In schizophrenia and 
syphilitie psychoses the findings were not uniform. The same was true for epi- 
lepsy, where the author found, in spite of the results of decreased sugar content 
in the literature, in some cases a hyperglycemia. Of course single cases of epi- 
lepsy were accompanied by severe endocrine disturbances. Among the subjects 
studied were morphine addicts. In some of these who reacted strongly to 
adrenalin, higher sugar values and stronger fluctuations were found than in 
the other patients of the same group who did not seem to be ‘‘sympathotonic’’. 
The author believes the conclusion can be drawn that the blood sugar values 
have some connection with the tonus of the vegetative nervous system, and simi- 
larly to the latter they are not pathognomonic for single forms of disease.—Z. 
Mandelstamm (Leningrad). 

2617. Morgan, I. L. The relation of the psychiatric social worker to the 
psychiatric patient. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 339-345.—The psychiatric social 
worker, on the one hand, investigates completely the patient’s past and present 
environment and obtains his complete history data. On the other hand, she 
supervises, either directly or with the aid of those who are in immediate contact 
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with the patient, the treatment which is laid down by the psychiatrist—@G, 
Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2618. Nikitin, M. [Sclerosis cerebello-pyramido-intercorticalis as a special 
form of the systematic paralysis of the cerebrum and the spinal cord.] (bo:. 
penie psikhiatrii, nevrologii i refleksologu (Review of psychiatry, neurology and 
reflexology), 1926, No. 1, 22-40.—The work consists of the description of the 

results of a clinical and pathological-anatomical investigation of an extre mely 
remarkable case, which according to the opinion of the author acts as a special 
form of systematic paralysis with a progressive course, whose chief symptoms are 
(1) the cerebellar symptom complex, (2) the pyramidal symptom complex, and 
(3) the peculiar disturbance of the psychical functions. Investigations by the 
Marchi method have shown that these three symptom groups are in keeping with 
three categories of substantial anatomical changes, namely (1) the degeneration 
of a series of cerebellar pathways, (2) the degeneration of pyramidal tracts, and 
(3) the degeneration of a row of association systems in the cerebral en 
From this comes the name which the author puts forth as acceptable for the de 
scription of the disease under consideration, namely ; sclerosis cerebello-pyramido- 
intercorticalis.—M. Nikitin (Leningrad). 

2619. Ochsenhandler, 8. M., & Sherebtsov, I. V. [On Bekhterev’s choreic 
epilepsy.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi 
deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 489- 
494.—The authors describe a case of choreic epilepsy, which was first reported by 
the Academician Bekhterev in the year 1897, and as a result of their study of 
this case and of the literature bearing on the subject, they come to the conclusion 
that this disease is produced probably by an affection not only of the cortex but 
also of the subcortical centers, and that both diseases (chorea and epilepsy) seem 
to be an expression of one and the same process in the central nervous system, 
since they stand in reciprocal relation to each other. While the authors cite the 
second case, they point out concerning it that a specific brain lesion can produce 
an appearance of the disease which is very similar to Bekhterev’s choreic epi- 
lepsy.—S. M. Ochsenhindler & I. V. Sherebtsov (Saratov). 

2620. Osipov, V. [The counter-revolution complex in the insane.] (boz- 
penie psikhiatrii, nevrologii t refleksologu (Review of psychiatry, neurology and 
reflexology), 1926, No. 2, 85-94.—(1) In the revolutionary period there appeared 
clearly among our insane a revolutionary delusion complex. (2) This complex 
appeared soon after the beginning of the revolution; after that it increased 
gradually though quite rapidly, and reached its greatest development in the 
period from 1922 to 1924. After 1925 it is less often encountered, until it finally 
almost entirely disappears. (3) The counter-revolutionary complex can be ob- 
served in the most varied forms of mental disease. Especially often, however, is 
it encountered in the manic phase of cyclothymia. (4) The appearance of the 
complex is the result of old long-lasting associations whose expression or abreac- 
tion was suddenly and categorically checked by the violently developing revolu- 
tion. The latter dictated new combinations in conformity with entirely changed 
ways of living which called for a stern handling of the situation. (5) The ex- 
pression of the complex under disease conditions, which is connected with the 
weakening of the inhibition process in the cerebral cortex, is biologically entirely 
natural and intelligible in view of the laws of pathological physiology. (6) The 
origin of the counter-revolutionary complex among the insane cannot serve as an 
indication of counter-revolutionary tendencies in their personality. (7) The 
passing of this complex, which is now observed, is also entirely natural. It can 
be cleared up by supplanting the old associations, not strengthened by experien¢e 
in life, by new associations insured by permanent reinforcements, which step into 
their place and drive them out, during which process the vestiges of the old asso- 
ciation traces pass away. (8) The latter follows from the constantly diminishing 
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ooeurrence of the counter-revolutionary complexes in the recent period, especially 
from its disappearance in the same patient, who no longer expresses it in his later 
attacks.—V. Osipov (Leningrad). 

9621. Osnato, M., & Giliberti, V. Postconcussion neurosis—traumatic en- 
cephalitis: a conception of postconcussion phenomena. Arch. Neur. & Psy- 
hiat., 1927, 18, 180-211.—Structural factors in postconeussion neurosis have 
not received adequate attention. This study was suggested by two facts. The 
liference was noted in the nature of the reactions from cases of posttraumatic 

honeuroses, in which it seemed fair to assume that the injury of the head, 
me occurred, did not result in actual disturbance of tissues of the brain, as 
lenced chiefly by unconsciousness. These differences also included certain 
jective symptoms present in the concussion group which were absent in the 
honeurotie group. Equally decisive differences, it seemed, existed in the 
ture of the purely subjective complaints. Many of the symptoms in the post- 
ussion cases were so like some of those complained of by sufferers from the 
luals of epidemic encephalitis that the resemblance at times was startling. 
» conclusions are that anatomic and clinical investigations seem to show 
tely that our conception of concussion of the brain must be modified. It is 
longer possible to say that ‘‘concussion is an essentially transient state which 
loes not comprise any evidence of structural cerebral injury.’’ Not only is 
re actual cerebral injury in cases of concussion but in a few instances complete 
resolution does not occur, and there is a strong likelihood that secondary degen- 
tive changes develop. When this happens, we have a condition which, elini- 
ally at least, resembles some of the reactions seen in encephalitis. It is there- 
fore felt that the posteoneussion neuroses should properly be called cases of 
traumatie encephalitis —/. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2622. Osokin, N. E., Meltser, D. A., & Ershov, V. A. [The clinical mani- 
festations of tonic epileptoid convulsions in epidemic encephalitis.] Sbornik, 

vyashennyt V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyateinosti (Bekh- 

40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 479-488.—The authors 
report 4 cases of epidemic encephalitis which were characterized by a rare symp- 
first communicated in 1924, the so-called ‘‘show attack’’ (Schauanfalle), 

‘+h appears partly as local and partly as widespread tonic convulsions. An 
xccurate analysis of the phenomena of this disease permits a parallel with the 
first phase of epilepsy and throws light on the mechanism and pathogeny of the 
latter. The authors consider it impossible to refer almost all epilepsy symptoms 
to an irritation of the midbrain, and are of the opinion that the epileptoid attacks 
in epidemie encephalitis exhibit new evidence for the dependence of the rudi- 
mentary epileptic attacks upon subcortical localization. On the other hand, the 
forms of convulsions described are quite similar to the symptom complex de- 
scribed by V. M. Bekhterev in 1899 and called by him ‘‘apoplectic hemitonia’”’, 
which has already been shown to be dependent upon an affection of the sub- 
ortical ganglia. Hemitonia can thus be considered as a phenomenon of the 
amyostatie syndrome with unilateral motor disturbances.—N. EF. Osokin, D. A. 
Meltser &@ V. A. Ershov (Saratov). 

2623. Pollack, H. M. Progress and present status of statistics of mental 
diseases. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 156-161.—Encouraging progress has been 
made in the movement to obtain adequate statistics of mental diseases in the 
United States. Uniformity in classification and recording is being introduced 
and a system of annual collection of statistics has been undertaken by the Census 
Bureau.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2624. Pollack, H. M., & Furbush, E. M. Epileptics in institutions in the 
United States. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 369-379.—Statistics are given with 
respect to the number of epileptics under care in institutions. Data are in- 


cluded with respect to race, sex, nativity and parentage, age, marital condition, 
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environment, alcoholism, number of times admitted, length of time in instity. 
tions, discharges, deaths, and classification of epileptics. It appears that epi. 
lepsy is declining, but this is not positively shown.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

2625. Potter, H. W. The pathological nature of mental defect. Men; 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 148-155.—A philosophical consideration of the problem of 
mental deficiency leads to the conclusion that abnormalities of intelligence are 
based upon structural defects, most often of the supragranular layers of the 
cortex, faulty equilibrium of metabolic, bio-chemical or hormonic factors, or emo- 
tional imbalance or serious conflicts or complexes.—G. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

2626. Rannells, M. E. The psychiatric social worker’s technique in meet- 
ing resistance. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 78-123.—The types of resistance met 
with by the psychiatric social worker are considered and examples are given of 
the means by which they may be overcome and rapport established. The task 
presents psychological similarities to that of the salesman.—@. J. Rich (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

2627. Raphael, T., Searle, O. M., & Scholten, W. Blood groups in schizo. 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1927, 7, 153-158 
—0On the basis of this study, assuming the series to be satisfactory and the diag- 
noses correct, it would seem that no specific relationship can be established, on the 
basis of the ordinary standards, between blood group distribution and schizo- 
phrenia and manic-depressive psychosis. As a corollary from the standpoint of 
constitution, if there is a specific relationship obtaining in these psychoses as 
regards genotypic physiologic pattern it does not appear to include the quality 
of blood type.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2628. Ratner, J. [On the pathogeny and clinical manifestations of some 
spasmophilic symptoms.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-let- 
nyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative vol- 
ume), 1926, 413-420.—On the basis of about 200 observations which he has made 
the author attempts to demonstrate the connection between some spasmophilic 
phenomena and symptoms, among them particularly the Chvostek symptom, the 
ulnar phenomenon of Bekhterev, the Peritz hypertonia of the arteries and the 
disturbance of coordinated equilibrium in the vegetative nervous system. In 
unilateral presence of the Chvostek symptom the ulnar phenomenon is released 
only or at least in a very much stronger degree on the opposite side. The ulnar 
phenomenon is associated with the presence of an increased sympathetic tonus 
while the Chvostek symptom is associated with the signs of a decreased sympa- 
thetic tonus. So, for example, in the vasoconstrictor migraine in otosclerosis the 
Chvostek symptom is much weaker on the affected side; the ulnar phenomenon, 
on the other hand, is much stronger. Moreover, in spasmophilic persons an 
increase of all phenomena connected with the sympathetic is demonstrated in 
autumn, and an increase of those connected with the parasympathetic in spring. 
Short extracts from the case histories explain the conclusions of the author.—/. 
Ratner (Leningrad). 

2629. Ratner, J. [The clinical signs and therapy of depressive conditions.] 
Obozpenie psikhiatrii, nevrologii i refleksologii (Review of psychiatry, neurology 
and reflexology), 1926, No. 2, 106-116.—In the present communication seven 
case histories are cited, illustrating the treatment of different depressive condi- 
tions by Réntgen irradiation in small doses (10-15% HED) of the region of the 
sella turcica. By this method of treatment it is possible in many cases to check 
the depressive attack ; in other cases it serves only to bring about the disappear- 
ance of the accompanying vegetative disturbances of the attack, such as inability 
to sleep, obstipation, etc. The best results were obtained in cases of depression 
where motor inhibition was clearly expressed. Quite often this therapy was 
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followed by a distinct hypomania-colored condition. In cases where it was not 
?, ecible to cheek the beginning depressive attack with this irradiation, a milder 
attack, as well as a lengthening of the spatium lucidum in periodically respec- 
tively circulating forms, was obtained. In the first place, under the somatic ef- 
fects of this manner of treatment must be mentioned the weakening of the 
heightened sympathicotonia (disappearance of the adrenalinemia, slowing down 
of the pulse to 56, the appearance of positive Ashner reflexes, etc.). No bad 
auxiliary effects were noticed.—J. Ratner (Leningrad). 

9630. Richards, E. L. What has mental hygiene to offer children at the 
end of 1926? Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 1-14.—Mental hygiene as a movement 
must avoid the temptation to propaganda through prophecy, and to camp out in 
some particular field of psychological or psychiatric research and proclaim it the 

e and only method of human salvation.—@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 

search). 
2631. Roosenda, G. Suggestione e persuasione nella cura delle malattie 
nervose. (Suggestion and persuasion in the treatment of nervous diseases.) 
Torino: Boeea, 1927. Pp. ix + 220.—In the first part of the book the author 
gives a history of the subject by recalling some ideas little known, and severely 
criticizes several psychotherapeutic methods (Freud, Coué, Dubois, ete.). In the 
second part he explains his eclectic psychotherapeutic method, which aims to 
make use not only of persuasion, but also of all physical and medical means which 
‘an contribute to recovery from neurotic and psychoneurotie syndromes.—G. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 

2632. Rosenstein, L. [Dispensary treatment and psychiatry.] Sbornik, 

posvyashennyt V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekh- 
terey 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 633-638.—The author 
diseusses the problem of the organization of active clinical prophylactic work in 
the field of prophylactic psychoneurology, which is associated in Russia with the 
mental hygiene movement. This problem can not be solved by the founding of a 
system of special neuropsychiatric dispensaries, but by the introduction of the 
dispensary method into the psychiatric institutions and the sharing of psycho- 
neurology with the general dispensaries. Lastly, a series of measures can be 
analyzed for the work, the first and foremost being a psychophysical or neuro- 
psychiatric investigation. Thereupon follow night sanatoria, dietetic cooking, 
physiotherapy, ete. Finally, the real question is one of the active codperation of 
the publie in the deeper penetration of prophylactic measures into everyday life. 
Considered from the point of view of organization, the codperation of psychiatry 
ean be realized either through the participation in general dispensary arrange- 
ments or through the establishment of special psychotherapeutic consultation 
points.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 
_ 2633. Saiz, G@. Ricerche radiologiche in cervelli di alienati. (Radiological 
investigations of the brains of the insane.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.— 
The findings were obtained by means of simple encephalography and by means of 
an ascending injection of lipiodol. The author noted atrophies variously local- 
ized according to the mental disease. In eases of progressive paralysis treated by 
malarial therapy without any noticeable improvement there was found a severed 
parietal-temporal atrophy.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2634. Salmon, A. Le turbe psichiche mestruali. (Menstrual psychical dis- 
turbances.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fasc. 3-4.—Report of a case of cerebro- 
pathie psychasthenia with a state of excitement and amenorrhea. Menstrual 
regularity was restored, resulting in disappearance of the acute psychical phe- 
nomena.—G. C, Ferrari (Bologna). 

2635. Shilnikov, L. A. [Endothelioma-psammoma of the dura mater, pia 
mater and hypophysis.] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu 
professorskoi deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 
1926, 517-520.—This is a case of a woman 50 years of age accused of participa- 
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tion in the poisoning of her sister, placed under examination and interned in the 
hospital with the diagnosis of ‘‘ progressive paralysis’’ established several times, 
She died October 11, 1922. The clinical picture of the case corresponded well] 
with the picture of progressive paralysis. The autopsy showed a soft tumor at 
the base of the brain, the size of a Chinese apple; the chiasm of the optic nerve 
adhered to the tumor (the optie nerves, especially the left, were atrophied) ; the 
tumor adhered to the eapsule of the hypophysis and the cells of the tumor pene. 
trated into the latter; the tumor also penetrated into the pia mater (cisternal 
interpreduna) ; the base of the tumor was formed by the dura mater under the 
chiasm. The tumor was shown by Prof. Schor to be an ‘‘endothelioma-psam. 
moma’’.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

2636. Shnirman, A. L. [Problems of pathological reflexology.] Oboz- 
penie psikhiatrii, nevrologi i refleksologii (Review of psychiatry, neurology and 
reflexology), 1926, No. 2, 117-125.—Pathological reflexology (a branch of gen. 
eral reflexology) applies itself to the study of the phenomena of the deportment 
of iunaties. It is a biosocial discipline and its methods are closely akin to those 
of the natural sciences. Founded by the academician V. M. Bekhterev and stud- 
ied by his pupils, it passed more and more out of the confines of that school and 
acquired little by little the interest of the public. The problems of pathological 
reflexology should be worked out according to the following directions: (1) Ex. 
perimental researches into the causal mechanisms of the functions of the cerebral 
level; thus one of the actual tasks is (a) to discover the mechanism of the asso- 
ciative reflex, which has been considered up to the present as an elemental act, 
and which has been found to be quite complicated ; then we have (b) the experi- 
mental study of the phenomena of deportment, which imply an association among 
complex facts. As to the researches in that direction, we already have a quan- 
tity of essential information bearing not only on the functions of the cortex in 
the different mental diseases, but also on those in the lower stages of the nervous 
system. (2) Clinical researches: (a) systematic observation of the changeable- 
ness of the deportment of the patient under the influence of the actions of the 
environment, that is to say, upon his responses to exterior stimuli; (b) the study 
of the genesis of the formation and of the systematization of the pathological re- 
actions of the lunatic. It had not been possible to realize these researches except 
in connection with neurological, biophysical and biochemical methods. (3) The 
therapeutic work: Basing itself on the information derived from experimental 
and clinical studies, therapeutics ought to investigate: (a) the methods of reflexo- 
logical orthopedics applicable to the eure of mental diseases, such as the rational 
choice of actions which will influence reflex complexes progressively and retro- 
gressively; (b) the methods of associative reflexological therapy, such as the 
formation of antagonistic ‘‘dominants’’ in connection with the excitants which 
promote the pathological symptoms in the patient. The work in that direction 
has already yielded a number of valuable results.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

2637. Sklyar, N. [On the theory of chronic paranoia on a degenerative 
basis.}] Sbornik, posvyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorska 
deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 529- 
540.—The author describes two eases of chronic paranoia arising from a degen- 
erative basis. The first case was that of a 40 year old man, a schizoid degenerate 
who practised onanism continually from his earliest youth. Since twenty years 
of age he suffered from a series of systematic delusions, though he was not de- 
mented and preserved a certain presence of mind. That the chronic paranoia 
arose here from a degenerative basis is shown by the psychogenetic reactive 
origin of the psychosis as well as by its exacerbation. It is also shown by the 
psychologically intelligible development of the symptoms of the disease (espe- 
cially of the illusion) and finally by the physical and mental symptoms of the 
degeneration. A series of other symptoms such as the inclination to be alone, 
several kinds of error, ete., showed that the degeneration was of a schizoid nature. 
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The second ease is that of a 46 year old cycloid (manic-depressive) degenerate 
who when placed in unfavorable circumstances developed a clear typical picture 
of chronic paranoia in the sense of Kraepelin (systematized erotic delusions, 
ideas of persecution and poisoning). This case is distinguished from the first 
by the natural course of the disease. The author comes to the conclusion that 
there are eases of chronic paranoia which have a degenerative basis ——A. L. 
Shnirman (Leningrad). 

2638. Sreznevski, V. V. [On the pathogeny of some spasmophilic symp- 
toms.] Sbornik, posvyashennyt V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu professorskoi 
leyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 1926, 421- 
426—Among the spasmophilic symptoms the ulnar phenomenon is prominent. 
This latter was elicited, following Bekhterev, through the rolling of the ulnar 
nerve under the finger of the experimenter with a slight pressure directly behind 
and somewhat higher than the elbow joint. By this means the bending move- 
ment of the 4th and 5th fingers was produced. The author undertook a study of 

s phenomenon as well as the phenomenon of Chvostek in connection with the 

lition of the reflexes of the vegetative nervous system: the symptoms of 

hner and Thoma, and of dermographism, acrocyanosis, hyperidrosis, muscle 
ling, and pupil dilation. 400 persons were studied, some in the early stages 
ulmonary tuberculosis, others with functional neuroses, heart diseases, ete. 
nvestigation led the author to the conclusion that the ulnar phenomenon and 

the Chvostek symptom ean serve as an index of the increased tonus of the vegeta- 

» nervous system, although they are not entirely corresponding phenomena. 

: the facial phenomenon as a symptom indicates the increased tonicity of 

parasympathetic nervous system, the phenomenon of the ulnar nerve shows 

with greater probability the presence of a significant tonic increase in the sympa- 
thetic nervous system.—A. L. Shnirman (Leningrad). 

2639. Sullivan, H. 8S. The onset of schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1927, 7, 105-134.—Study of onset of disorder in male patients seems to establish 
two factors preliminary to schizophrenic psychoses: (1) the appearance of the 
lisorder is late in a long series of subjectively difficult adjustive efforts; and 
2) it never seems to occur in those who have achieved, if only for a short time, 
a definitely satisfying adjustment to a sex object. Factors which cause milder 
maladjustive efforts to pass over into schizophrenia are not identified, nor is 
there any justification for stressing the sex factor as of exclusive importance. 
Cultural distortions provided by the home are of prime importance, regardless 
f vicious influences subsequently encountered. Many patients have shown clear 
signs of coming trouble years before the break. Greater stress should be laid 
on the investigation of failing adjustment. There are three sorts of malad- 
justive processes not leading immediately to arrest of the individual’s struggle; 
sublimatory resymbolizations, compensatory motivations, and defense reactions. 
A clear appraisal of the factors entering into the difficult situation should pre- 
ede efforts at its solution. The factor of persons must be stressed in al) idoles- 
eent difficulties. ‘‘Physical’’ causation is too often offered as the basis of mental 
stress. It is never easy to say just when the line is crossed into actual psychosis. 
Psychopathic maladjustment is a product of the preadolescent phase of person- 
ality development, and in each of this group came quite early in life. A great 
deal of the early phenomenology of schizophrenia is an accentuation of what can 
ve elicited from almost any mild case of mental disorder. From the standpoint 
of content there appear those processes and symbol elaborations customary to 
(reaming. The motivation at work is, in a general way, conflicting groups of 
elaborated personal tendencies opposed by tendencies of the nature of ideals. 
The prodromal period often includes characteristics which should receive spe- 
cial attention—depression, perplexity and fear states, all three combining in the 
evolution of most schizophrenic psychoses. Case histories are appended.—Z. N. 
Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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2640. Treves, M. La psicoanalisi nella epilessia. (Psychoanalysis in epj. 
lepsy.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—Examination of nine epileptics jp 
a state of twilight sleep before and after the attack. The author succeeded jn 
discovering by this means the presence in his patients of complexes which are 
usually unconscious in the waking state. These complexes cause seemingly 
hysteroid gestures which are superposed on the epileptic syndrome.—G. C. Fer. 
rari (Bologna). 

2641. Ventra,G. Autonomiaclinicae patogenesi vegeto-endocrino-emotiva 
della neurosi traumatica. (Clinical autonomy and vegetative-endocrinal. 
emotive pathogenesis of the traumatic neurosis.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, 
fase. 3-4.—On the basis of the exposition of thirty-three cases of traumatic neuro. 
sis the author deems himself justified in excluding the psychogenic pathogenesis 
of this disease. He asserts that the pathogenesis of the traumatic neurosis ought 
to be looked for in a primary disturbance of the vegetative-endocrinal-emotive 
sphere which manifests itself in predisposed subjects. He also admits that the 
symptomatic complex of traumatic neurosis is characteristic and different from 
hysteria and neurasthenia even if caused by trauma.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna), 

2642. Vogt, O. La concezione della patoclisi. (The conception of patho- 
clisia.) Arch. gen. neur. psichiat. e psicoanal., 1926, 7, No. 3.—The author ad. 
mits the existence of a genopathoclisia closely analogous to the somatic patho- 
clisia, and maintains that the hypothesis of an increased sensitivity in each gene 
offers the best explanation of the frequency of determined genopathias. The 
classification of the genopathias permits us to apply the conception of genopathia 
to that of topystic diseases.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2643. Wallin, J. E. W. Clinical and abnormal psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1927. Pp. xiv + 649. $3.00.—The author surveys the field 
of clinical psychology as a systematic discipline, reaching on the one hand well 
into medicine, on the other into psychology. Earlier chapters review criteria of 
development that are largely independent of the psychometric scales. The chap- 
ter on the psychoclinical examination is the best illustration of the broad way in 
which the problem is conceived. The next chapter is mainly taken up with 
practical suggestions on the conduct of examinations, questions of rapport, vis- 
itors, ete. The tests of ‘‘intelligence’’ and their interpretation occupy not more 
than a fifth of the volume, proportionately more space being given to discussion 
of special traits from the standpoint of the classification into sensory, motor, and 
higher mental processes. There is detailed discussion of various subcategories as 
exemplified in actual cases. Description of main clinical types of mental disease 
finds place here. A final section deals with the emotional life and illustrates 
again how naturally this topic goes over into a discussion of the personality as 4 
whole. The text is well documented, and has an extensive bibliography. Its 
principal usefulness is probably as a source book and work of reference, for the 
subject matter is much more extensive than can be adequately covered in a single 
**course’’.—F.. L. Wells (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2644. Wilson, E. B. The scientist and the psychiatrist. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1927, 7, 21-36.—In this, the text of an address before the American Psy- 
chiatrie Association, the author discusses science and scientific method, with spe- 
cial reference to psychiatric problems. The place of statistics in scientific prog- 
ress and its importance for psychiatry in its present stage of development are 
pointed out.—Z. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2645. Winkleman, N. W., & Eckel, J. L. Metastatic carcinoma of the cet- 
tral nervous system. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1927, 66, 1-14.—<According to 
statistics, about 50% of all cancers metastasize and although infrequent in the 
central nervous system (4.7%) should be remembered as a possible explanation 
of obscure mental symptoms. About one half of metastases occurring aris 
from cancers of the breast, lung, and prostate. They occur from the other 
organs, but very rarely from the bladder. Carcinoma occurs more frequently 48 
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le tumors and the time of occurrence varies with the type of tumor and the 

' qaber nee 5 The method of dissemination of cancers to the nervous system 

obably mostly through the lymphatic s or by direct extension. There are no 

te conclusions as to the susceptibility of the various organs to the meta- 

The article continues with the case histories from the breast and prostate 

p. (To be continued.)—E. C. Whitman (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

9646. Yuzhelevski, A. 8. [On the precipitation reaction of the erythro- 

cytes in schizophrenia.] Sbornik, posuyashennyi V. M. Bekhterevu k 40-letnyu 

sorskon deyatelnosti (Bekhterev 40th anniversary commemorative volume), 

259-268.—In the consideration of the precipitation reaction the patients 

liseases of the genital tract as well as those with other inflammatory proc- 

esses were excluded. In this way from the large number of those studied only 

re taken into consideration. No connection could be established between 

precipitation reaction and the clinical form of schizophrenia. Nevertheless 

e comparison of the speed of the reaction in the different schizophrenic 

tures it came out that in the presence of aboulia with autism, catalepsy and 

rent inhibitory phenomena the speed of the reaction in general showed 
gher values.—A. 8. Yuzhelevski (Leningrad). 


[See also abstracts 2531, 2557, 2558, 2559, 2565, 2566, 2573, 2576, 2679, 2698, 
2713.] 
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2647. Allport, F. H. The group fallacy in relation to social science. Han- 

N. H.:Soeiological Press, 1927. Pp. 12. $0.10.—Reprinted from J. Abn. 
Psychol., 1924, 19, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2648. Bayer, J. Neugliederung der Menschheitsgeschichte. (A new or- 


ganization of the history of man.) Mannus: Zsch. f. Vorgesch., 1927, 19, 1-2, 
This is a resumé of Bayer’s new volume, ‘‘Das Kultur und Rassenbild 
Jiszeitalters’’ (The culture and races of the age of ice) which completes two 

idy issued under the title ‘‘Der Mensch im Eiszeitalter’’ (Man in the age of 

In it he gives a diagram suggestive of the relationship between the geologi- 

| periods of the earth’s history, the evolution of man and the development of 

) His schematic arrangement of the three ways of dividing time throws 

) relief the ‘‘direct and indirect influence of the change of climate upon the 
process of race and culture.’’—E. A. Gaw (Ohio State). 

2649. Berry, E. The philosophy of athletics. New York: Barnes, 1927. 
’p. 214. $2.00.—R. Stone (Clark). 

2650. Braithwaite, R. B. The state of religious belief. London: Hogarth, 
1927. Pp. 77. 4/6.—An account and statistical analysis are given of a ques- 
tionnaire on religious belief recently circulated in the English papers The Na- 
tion and The Daily News. The nature of the enquiry is indicated, the questions 
set are critically considered, the results tabulated and analyzed statistically, and 
a few general conclusions are added. On the whole the results seem to indicate a 
lecreasing definiteness in religious belief in England, though there is little if any 
suggestion of any decreased interest in religious questions. The author thinks 
that decay of belief in religious dogmas is due in the main to a growing convic- 
tion that any sort of ultimate explanation of the universe is impossible.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2651. Brunner, E. de 8. Village communities. New York: Doran, 1927 
Pp. 244. $2.25.—The book is written as a text, the material being taken from 
findings of a study of American agricultural villages made by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research in 1923, 1924 and 1925. An agricultural village 
is defined as an incorporated place whose population ranges from 250 to 2,500, 
whose location is in a strictly farming area, and whose chief function is to act 
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as a service station to the surrounding countryside. The first part of the book 
summarizes the results from the study of 140 such villages, made by trained field 
workers, and from the unpublished United States census figures. It js ar. 
ranged and compared on a regional basis and is tabulated by age-sex distriby. 
tions, nativity, occupation, marital status, school attendance, ete. The materia] 
in the first part of the book is presented under the following chapter headings. 
Villages and villagers, Village and country, The economic life of villages, Eqy. 
eation, Health, The church in the village and social life in villages. The second 
part of the book is a case study of eight villages under the captions: Alford—an 
old eastern village, Dodgetown—the new South, Wesson—the old South, Pales. 
tine—a poor-soil town, Stalkton—a tall-corn community, Lincoln—a dairying 
center, Tuckerton—a stronghold of cooperation, and Jefferson—the evolution of 
an American village. In these studies such topics as the village history, the 
people, farming, health, local government, the village school, country schools, anj 
churches are discussed.—R, W. Nafe (Cornell). 

2652. Chansou, —. Etude de psychologie religieuse sur les sources et 
l’efficacité de la priére dans ]’expérience chrétienne. (Study in religious psy- 
chology on the sources and efficacy of prayer in Christian experience.) Paris: 
Riviére. Pp. 74. 20 fr.—The Abbé Chansou regards prayer as the inner ex. 
perience of a soul trying to come closer to God. In Part J he describes prayer 
by separating into its parts the ‘‘inner state of the faithful who pray;’’ in Part 
II he tries to find the sources of these analyzed states; in the conclusion he exam- 
ines belief in the efficacy of prayer, correlative with the inner satisfaction which 
it procures.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2653. Claparéde, Ed. A propos de l’enquéte sur le patriotisme. (Concern- 
ing the investigation of patriotism.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 243-247.—In 
response to Boulé (Paris) who criticized the investigation launched by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education by saying that an inquiry of this kind can only 
reveal tendencies, the author points out, on the contrary, the interest of such an 
investigation, which may demonstrate the ‘‘varieties of patriotic experience.”’ 
There is no reason why the psychologist should be refused the right to study a 
phenomenon as important as the patriotic feeling —Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2654. Crawley, E., & Besterman, T. The mystic rose. (2nd ed.) 2 vol 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. xx + 375; vii + 340. $10.00.—The 
original text has been largely preserved, new additions being indicated by brack- 
ets; the latter consist chiefly of additions to the evidence, or replies to criticisms 
and discussions. Notes and bibliography have been revised. Among the addi- 
tions of interest to the psychologist are the criticisms of ‘‘functional psychology” 
anthropology and of Freud’s views on the origin of taboos and artificial deflora- 
tion. A table comprising 100 cases of customary antagonism between ‘‘in-laws”’ 
is offered in refutation of Westermarck’s criticism of Crawley’s original theory 
of such antagonism. It will be recalled that the original theme of the work— 
unchanged here—was an ethnological consideration of marriage forms in the 
light of the hypothesis of mutual fear and antagonism accompanying the mutual 
attraction of the sexes. The supporting data are drawn chiefly from the ac- 
counts of travelers of the middle nineteenth century and earlier.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). : 

2655. Dasgupta, 8. N. Hindu mysticism. Chicago: Open Court, 192/. 
Pp. xx + 168. $2.00.—The discussions are based upon a broad conception of 
mysticism as ‘‘a theory, doctrine, or view that considers reason to be incapable 
of discovering or of realising the nature of ultimate truth, . . . but at the same 
time believes in the certitude of some other means of arriving at it.’’ A brie! 
outline—in 6 lectures—is given of the fundamental types of Indian mysticism 
and their genetic and logical interrelations, together with a few minor and 
syncretistic types. The sacrificial mysticism of the Vedas leads to the growth 
and development of the concept of Brahmin, ‘‘the supreme reality’ (1 the 
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‘panishad mysticism) ; this, in turn, leads to yogic mysticism, which teaches 
ultimate reality can be arrived at through liberation of the spirit; Bud- 
istie mysticism recognizes ‘‘liberation’’ as extinction of desire and the con- 
pt of Nirvana as a method of obtaining it. Later forms of mysticism are 
wn to be adaptations of the earlier ones. Quotations are given from the Rig 
Veda as illustrative examples—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2656. Dewey, J. The public and its problems. New York: Holt, 1927. 
Pp, 224. $2.50.—The instrumentalist principles are applied to fundamental 
social theory. The concept of the public is more general than that of the state, 
which is the publie politically organized, with suitable officials; the public itself 

lividuals in relations, the latter being so complex and mobile in existing 
publies that the whole social fabric is amorphous and inarticulate. Law, asso- 
eiated with the state, is the total of the conditions established for making the 
results of interaction somewhat predictable. The ‘‘eclipse of the public’’ is 
tively deseribed, with a tracing of the historical causes underlying it in the 
rise of democracy and associated technology. The conditions for the emergence 
f the publie and the formation of a genuine community are found chiefly in the 
ommunication of knowledge of every sort. The most hopeful method for 
emergence is, concisely, the practical recognition of the interdependence of 
dual and social aspects of existence, plus free experimental inquiry. Tend- 

es in a forward direction are noted.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2657. Dimond, 8. G. The psychology of the Methodist revival; an empiri- 
cal and descriptive study. New York: Oxford, 1926. Pp. xv + 296.—The 
material for the study was found in the autobiographies, journals, and other 

rds of the movement. The author uses the doctrines of many psychologists, 

| quotes profusely from writers in other fields, giving an extensive bibliogra- 

y. He finds that the mental processes characteristic of the revival and its 
leader were conditioned by the historical setting in which the movement occurs, 
and so includes in his work a study of political, social, philosophical, and reli- 
gious contemporary factors. The form of the revival, however, is contributed 
by one man, Wesley. His personality is studied from the point of view of be- 
haviorism. The conversion of Wesley is explained by the release of repressions 
that were begun in childhood and reinforced during adolescence. ‘‘Unconscious 
processes resulted in bringing to an end old conflicts, and achieving unity of mind 
and character.’’ Disappointment in love and disillusionment in marriage are 
associated with the religious passion and intense activity of Wesley. In promot- 
ing the revival, he evoked the mental and emotional conditions necessary to 
successful evangelism. He created an atmosphere of suggestibility, and used 
the rhythmie element in human nature as a potent force in revival technique. 
The group spirit was an outstanding characteristic of the movement, explained 
in part by the mobility of the population with its basis for a new group loyalty, 
and by the absence of group consciousness in the Anglican Church. Wesley was 
responsible for the abnormal physical effects that accompanied the movement, as 
revealed by the fact that when he encouraged them they increased, and when he 
discouraged them they ceased. Tabulating some hundreds of cases reviewed by 
Wesley, the author found forty-two distinct physical phenomena which corre- 
spond in every detail with the physical manifestations of certain instincts as they 
are classified by Darwin, Drever, Stout, and Shand. -Records of Methodism 
refute the formula of Starbuck and G. S. Hall that ‘‘conversion is an adolescent 
phenomenon.’’ The evidence, furthermore, does not support the conclusions of 
James and Coe that the subjects of conversion are characterized by emotional 
sensibility, tendeney to automatisms, or suggestibility of the passive type. Con- 
versions are brought under three classifications: (1) the instinctive and emo- 
tional; (2) the intuitive and the mystical; (3) the practical and moral issues. 
Both conscious and unconscious factors are involved in the process of conversion. 
The evidenee of unconscious conflict due to repressions is clear in some cases, 


Is 
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while it is evident that determination and effort were a necessary part of cop. 
version. The emphasis in the revival of the part played by individual experience 
with the danger of introversion to the point of egoism was balanced by the devel. 
opment of a system of societies into a connection, with its appeal from individual 
experience to collective experience, and by its appeal to altruism, humanitarian. 
ism, and external authority.—T. Forall (Worcester). 

2658. Gesche, I. The color preferences of one thousand one hundred and 
fifty-two Mexican children. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 297-311.—The color 
preference sequence for Mexican school children in San Antonio, Texas, is red, 
green, blue, violet, orange, white, and yellow. No sex differences, except possibly 
keener discrimination in males, are shown in these Mexican children. Educa. 
tion reduces the preferability of red, green, and yellow and raises that of blue. 
Mexicans and whites differ somewhat in their preferences for blue and white, the 
former resembling somewhat the full-blood Indians in the matter of choice. 
Fifteen tables, three figures of scales of color-values, and five references.—H, R. 
Crosland (Oregon). 

2659. Hughes, T. Indian chiefs of southern Minnesota. Mankato: Free 
Press Co., 1927. Pp. 132.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2660. Johnson, J. W. Native African races and culture. Slater Fund 
Occasional Papers No. 25, 1927. Pp. 26.—The author points out the extreme di- 
versity of the African stocks, and estimates for several of them a comparatively 
large admixture of Caucasian blood. Their historical influence on the civiliza- 
tions north of them, particularly the Egyptian, and their own relatively advanced 
culture levels are described ; the author mentions the value of an appreciation of 
the racial background of the negro as an aid to intelligent thinking about the 
interracial problem in America. 11 references are listed.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2661. Marett, R. R. The diffusion of culture. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1927. Pp. 37. 1/6.—In this Fraser Lecture Marett first vigorously 
defends Tylor and Sir James Fraser from the attacks of the diffusionist school 
of anthropologists as represented in particular by Elliot Smith and W. J. Perry, 
and then as vigorously attacks this school for their positive tenets. He believes 
that psychology can be of greater help to anthropology than most anthropologists 
recognize.—F’. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2662. Mitra, 8. C. The spirit of the nations in peace and war. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1927, 2, 84-89.—A summary of Wundt’s criticism of the souls of na- 
tions as presented in the final chapter of the eminent psychologist’s book, ‘‘Di 
Nationen und ihre Philosophie.’’ In times of peace there springs up among the 
nations a certain sanctioned form of public behavior which in times of war is 
overturned and diseredited completely. Only in war is the soul of a nation laid 
bare most strikingly. The Frenchman covets glory and honor for himself and 
his country ; the Englishman covets power and sovereignty for Britannia, and is 
at heart a complacent egoist and a utilitarian; the German is an idealist who is 
unfortunately quite willing to renounce his Fatherland and assimilate a foreign 
culture when he settles abroad.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal). 

2663. Orata, P. T. Race prejudice. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 766-775.—A 
study of the reactions of 58 American white college students toward each of four 
Oriental nationalities shows that such supposedly liberalizing agencies as reli- 
gious organizations, liberal clubs, foreign student clubs and courses in history, 
sociology, anthropology, comparative religion and psychology are not effective 10 
producing open-minded and sympathetic individuals. On the average, church 
members are more prejudiced than persons not affiliated with any denomination. 
There is, however, great variability among the subjects in their reaction toward 
the four nationalities studied. —G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2664. Pruette, L. Should men be protected? Nation, 1927, 125, 200-201. 
—Though the joint life of man and woman cannot be dominated exclusively by 
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‘+her sex, there is a sense in which the present-day American woman represents 
he dominant sex. Everything in the modern world emphasizes the importance 
f woman’s new place, and the relative unimportance of man’s. Man still has 
the responsibility of the old order which demands of the husband that he provide 
for the family ; in addition, he has to recognize his wife as a member of the new 
order which cries for freedom and ‘‘wages for wives’’. Woman, on the other 
hand, still has the security of the old order and relatively little of the responsi- 
hility of the new.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

9665. Rattray, R. 8., Bennett, G. T., Blake, V., Buxton, H. D., Marett, R. R., 
& Seligman, C. G. Religion and art in Ashanti. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1927. Pp. xviii + 414. $10.00.—The present volume follows Rattray’s ‘‘ Ashan- 
ti’’, published in 1923, and is to be followed by one on Ashanti law and con- 
stitution. In the opinion of the author all the important aspects of the primitive 
mind are inextricably intertwined, or, perhaps, all have a religious coloring. 
His opportunities for observation have been extensive, as he is at once officially 
anthropologist and colonial magistrate, while unofficially he is the friend of his 
people, so much so that old women have told him the ‘‘deadly’’ secrets peculiar 
to their sex (childbirth rites, ete.), genealogies have been gathered by him, and 
at his request weavers, potters, woodearvers and smiths revived their moribund 
erafts for his study. Sixteen chapters are concerned with rites de passage (van 
Gennep’s concept) marking the important transitions of life—birth, puberty, 
marriage, death, in different aspects and among different classes of society. 
Four preceding these are devoted to religious concepts, among which priest- 
training and the peculiar status of the symbolic but not divine fetish (suman) 
are notable. There are six chapters on technological arts, the chief of which have 
been mentioned above. There is a chapter on Ashanti dreams, one on taboo 
words (‘‘oaths’’) and one on cross-cousin marriages. The supplementary au- 
thors contribute chapters as follows: Seligman, dream interpretation; Buxton, 
biological significance of cross-cousin marriages; Blake, aesthetic of Ashanti; 
Bennett, the game of Wari; Marett, general aspects of Ashanti religion. 279 
illustrations are included, those of many of the weaving designs being colored ; 
and the index is, besides its ordinary function, virtually a glossary of the Ashanti 
language. The following topies of special psychological interest may be selected 
for comment among many others: the game of Wari, simple in mechanics, easy to 
record and permitting infinite play for intellective processes, which (the reviewer 
suggests) might provide the long-awaited opportunity to compare whites and 
blacks in tests devised by the blacks and taken by them under their own condi- 
tions; native interpretation of dreams, including two of the ‘‘universal’’ type; 
and the ‘‘talking drums’’, which have a vocabulary of 77 proverbs, bits of history, 
and other sayings.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2666. Ritchie, W. A. Some Algonkian and Iroquoian camp sites around 
Rochester. Researches and Transactions of the New York State Archeological 
Association, 1927, 5, 43-60.—‘‘ Between the years 1909 and 1914, Mr. Edmund C. 
Kelly . . . discovered and excavated more than ten Indian sites, most of them 
prehistoric, along the shore lines of the Manitou ponds, the lower Genesee river 
and Irondequoit bay. Many of these sites have considerable archeological inter- 
est. . . . A close comparative study of such sites, occupied largely by temporary 
amps, may ultimately contribute to the solution of important and obscure 
migration problems. Presumably the majority of these locations were fishing 
stations to which groups of inland Iroquois annually repaired. . . . Doubtless 
many more sites . . . might be disclosed by a careful survey of the region. . . .’”’ 
Description of potsherds; pipes; bone, antler and stone artifacts. Five plates. 
—H. Cason (Rochester). 

2667. Trow, W. C., & Pu, A. 8. T. Self-ratings of the Chinese. School & 
Soc., 1927, 26, 213-216.—In order to determine whether the Chinese tradition of 
humility in all things has had any material effect upon the actual attitudes of the 
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race, 18 Chinese students in American universities were asked to rate on 5 de. 
sirable traits themselves and as many of the other 17 members of the group as 
they knew intimately. An average of 8 ratings was obtained for each person, 
Most of the Chinese under-rated themselves—a trend contrary to the American 
one of self-overestimation in desirable qualities. The few Chinese who over. 
rated themselves were only slightly less generous in their judgments of their 
friends. On the other hand, those who markedly under-rated themselves judged 
their friends as much superior to themselves. The tendency to self-underestima. 
tion was least in regard to intelligence and trustworthiness, and greatest in 
regard to leadership, appearance, and industry.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2668. Wen, I-C. China through American eyes—psychologists. Chinese 
Students’ Monthly, 1925, 21, 47-53.—This is ‘‘the first of a series of articles deal- 
ing with the views of American authorities on China. Others will discuss the 
attitudes of the political scientists, economists, sociologists, missionaries, biolo- 
gists, literary men and the man on the street.’’ Recalling the fact that Le Bon 
recognized four steps in the racial scale (namely, the primitive races, such as the 
Fuegians and the aboriginal Australians; the inferior, such as the negroes: the 
average, such as the Chinese, Japanese, Mongolian and Semitic races; and lastly 
the superior, such as the Indo-Europeans), and the fact that McDougall believes 
that ‘‘the bulk of people (Chinese) are deficient in the pugnacious instinct,’ the 
author tries to show (1) how the problem of racial differences in general is con- 
ceived by the American psychologists, (2) what are the systematic experimental 
studies of the intelligence of Chinese that are already in existence in the psycho- 
logical literature up to date, and lastly (3) what mental processes of the Chinese 
have been studied, what kind of tests have been used in making such studies, 
what results have been found by the experimenters, and what are their conclu- 
sions from their investigations. The problem of racial differences is conceived 
by the different investigators in two different representative views ; one maintains 
that racial differences are nothing but inherent differences in learning abilities 
and the effort is to measure racial characters and behavior which are determined 
through racially inherited nervous mechanisms; the other maintains that as 
intelligence may be defined as the progressive adaptability to new situations, ra- 
cial differences are to be accounted for not merely as a matter of learning 
capacity but also of the possession of temperamental qualities. Two difficulties 
that are constantly confronting the mental testers in making any racial studies 
are (1) the difficulty of getting a fair sampling of a particular racial group, and 
(2) the diffieulty of getting adequate language tests for that group. Seven 
studies were summarized, those of Pyle, Walcott, Waugh, Young, Symonds, 
Murdock, and Porteus. ‘‘According to Pyle the Chinese would not be inferior 
to the Americans if they were given the same environment as the latter. Wal- 
cott finds the Chinese students to be more efficient than the Americans in certain 
tests but less so in others. On the contrary, Waugh seems to be convinced that 
the Chinese students, though having better attainments than the Indian students, 
are not so good as the American students. Young concludes from his experi- 
mental results that the Chinese children in San Francisco rank at about the same 
level as that of the American and North European children. Murdock regards 
the Oriental races to be probably below the Anglo-Saxons in intelligence but 
above them in the moral tests. Porteus finds that the Japanese children, though 
below the Chinese children in Stanford-Binet level, excel the latter in tempera- 
mental tests, while the Anglo-Saxons are ahead of both. Facing this confused 
and contradictory situation, the most diplomatic way of dealing with the prob- 
lem concerned is Symonds’ suggestion of ‘casting away our old blanket concep- 
tion of racial superiority’.’’—S. K. Chou (Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 2573, 2595, 2683, 2686, 2688, 2698, 2729. ] 
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9669. [Anon.] Classification and compensation work in the Wisconsin 
state service. Pub. Person. Stud., 1927, 7, 138-43.—Legislation in 1925 di- 
rected the preparation of a duties classification with associated compensation 
lules. Cooperation with employees resulted in specifications for 500 classes 
f positions with pay rates based upon consideration of current local rates, 

dards in other public service organizations, and those in parallel private 

ess concerns. Present uses under the prepared rules of administration 
rediet suecess for the program.—K, M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

2670. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration Staff. Partially stand- 
ardized tests for senior clerk. Pub. Person. Stud., 1927, 7, 144-58.—Previ- 
published material is revised in connection with a full statement of the job 
fieations for senior clerks. Aiming at discriminative value and reliability, 
f memory for oral directions, office practise, ability to follow written direc- 


S 


business arithmetic, office situation, alphabetical filing, social intelligence, 

nderstanding printed material relating to office work were tried out and 

ts reported from 180 subjects. Most discriminative were the written direc- 

est and completion form items on business information; least so were tests 

al intelligence and business information in true-false form. Reliability 

nts ranged from .05 for social intelligence test to .92 for alphabetical fil- 

ng. Other promising material was business information completion type, .79, 

n directions, .74, and understanding of printed matter, .71. The entire 

y produced a reliability coefficient of .74. Practically zero correlation was 

nd to exist between test scores and either extent of previous schooling or 
s of clerical experience.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 

671. Faulkes, W. F. The curative workshop from the viewpoint of in- 
dustrial accident compensation. Occup. Therap. & Rehab., 1927, 6, 253-264— 
It is important to determine the nature and extent of disability as soon as possi- 

so that a plan of reinstatement may be formulated before the patient devel- 
ps an unfavorable mental attitude. He should not be allowed to lie in bed for 

long period with nothing to do but brood over his troubles. Effort must be 
to discover his interests and show him the various agencies and activities 

t will be coneerned in his recovery and reinstatement in a suitable employ- 
ment. The depressed patient finds in the curative workshop someone who takes 
a personal interest in getting him back on the job and gives him wholesome ad- 
' This type of social service is often lacking in the conventional hospital and 
neuroses or malingering sometimes result. The curative workshop project has 
been very successful in Wisconsin and has saved considerable sums in compensa- 

n, although the interests of the injured man are paramount.—H. EF. Burtt 
Ohio State). 

2672. Fryer, D. Psychology in its vocational application. Ment. Hygiene, 
1927, 10, 124-139.—A survey of nine recent books bearing upon the applications 
f psychology to business, industry, and vocational guidance.—G. J. Rich (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research). 

2673. Puller, R. Honesty in advertising. Nation, 1927, 125, 202-203.— 
The author invited 35 national advertisers, selected at random, to supply impar- 
tial evidence for their statements. The results, mentioning specific facts and 
products, give a certain quantitative basis to the habitual practice of misrepre- 
sentation on which American business rests.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2674. Gaw, F., Ramsey, L., Smith, M., & Spielman, W. A study in voca- 
tional guidance. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 33. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1926. Pp. 102.—The report describes an investigation undertaken 
by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board and the Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology which was directed by Cyril Burt. The scheme consisted of three stages : 

1) Analysis of occupations taken up by 1000 boys and 1000 girls leaving the 
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schools in a London borough. This analysis is given in full. (2) An intensive 
individual study of 100 children about to leave school. This included the study 
of (1) home conditions; (II) physical conditions; (III) mental conditions, (q) 
intellectual capacity, (b) temperament and character. For IIIa the following 
tests were used: a modification of the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simop 
seale, performance tests, Pintner’s non-language group tests, scholastic tests, 
tests of mechanical ability and of creative imagination. The reliability of char. 
acter estimates is discussed ; in this investigation these were based on observation 
of certain given qualities and on information from teachers and parents. Voea. 
tional recommendations were made based on the complete study. (3) The trae. 
ing of as many as possible of the children after a lapse of two years. Of the 52 
who had found work of the kind recommended, 80% were satisfied with their 
work, pay and prospects, while of the 40 who had obtained employment different 
from the kind advised less than 40% were safisfied. It is concluded that the 
value of psychological tests for vocational guidance is fully confirmed but that 
there is imperative need for further research.—K. G. Pollock (Cambridge, Eng. 
land). 

2675. Ray, E. L. The psychological versus the psychiatric method in in. 
dustry. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 140-147—Examples are cited which show 
that, in the tasks of selecting and managing a large force of workers in a store, 
psychological tests are insufficient of themselves and should be considered only 
as a part of the picture that the psychiatric method of study gives of an indi- 
vidual. It is necessary to use psychiatric methods to discover psychoses, psycho 
neuroses and border-line states, which almost always escape detection by the 
psychological tests.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2676. Robertson, D. A. A cooperative experiment in personnel procedure. 
School & Soc., 1927, 26, 275-277.—The author describes the personnel project 
being sponsored by the American Council on Education. It is the goal of the 
Council to construct tools satisfactory for intensive personnel work in the schools 
and colleges of this country, and to disseminate reliable information concerning 
personnel materials as well as methods to those agencies in a position to use them 
to advantage.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2677. Vernon, H. M., Bedford, T., & Warner, C.G. A physiological study 
of ventilation and heating in certain factories. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., 
No. 35. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 82.—Contains the results 
of an exhaustive physiological study of certain types of ventilating and heating 
systems in actual use and of a comparison of their various characteristics, to 
gether with extensive data collected to indicate the relation of different at- 
mospheric conditions to sensations of freshness and comfort and to health. The 
report is illustrated with 33 photographs and graphs. The investigators are in 
favor of employing natural systems of ventilation as against artificial ones, but 
realize that some artificial aids are frequently necessary.—K. G. Pollock (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

2678. Wyatt, 8. Rest pauses inindustry. (A review of results obtained.) 
Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 42. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 192’. 
Pp. 21.—A summary, with appropriate comments and suggestions, of the results 
obtained from laboratory and industrial investigations into the effects of rest 
within the spell of work. The following factors are considered: the position, 
length, distribution of rests, their necessity for complete recovery, methods of 
using them, their effect on different individuals, their relation to the nature of 
the work and to team work, their effect on output and on the attitude of the 
workers, and finally, the objections and difficulties which arise when it 1s pro 
posed to introduce rest pauses. It is concluded that the introduction of suitable 
rests in connection with laboratory or industrial work generally results n 40 
improvement in the quality and quantity of the work and that the effect of a rest 
is particularly beneficial in monotonous work, in processes which are largely de- 
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lent on the activities of the worker and in heavy or rapid muscular work. 

noted that the results obtained are not unanimous, and urged that, in intro- 

r rest periods, scientific methods of procedure should be adopted. The re- 

ontains numerous references to works published on this subject in Great 
Britain, America, and Germany.—A. G. Pollock (Cambridge, England). 


[See also abstracts 2716, 2726.] 
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679. Adler, A. A doctor remakes education. Survey, 1927, 58, 490-495. 
account of the author’s work in establishing child-guidance clinies in the 
, schools and in educating the teachers with respect to the psychiatric 
of view toward problem children.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Re- 


30. Anderson, J. E. The clientele of a parental education program. 
& Soc., 1927, 26, 178-184.—Statisties are given on the number, age, sex, 
mn, family size, and geographical location, as well as on the professional, 
il, and matrimonial status of the registrants for the study groups and free 

pondence courses conducted by the Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
ty of Minnesota.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

51. Blanchard, P. The family situation and personality development. 
Hygiene, 1927, 11, 15-22.—A few of the many ways in which the family 
n may affect personality development are suggested. The child who is 
ted to many experiences that call out the fear response comes into posses- 

f an inferiority complex, while the child whose early experiences have been 
ninantly those of love readily becomes a ‘‘good mixer’’, friendly towards 
quaintanees and inviting their friendliness in return; and a child whose 

tment is sach as to eall forth frequent outbursts of rage becomes sullen or 
G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 

‘682. Chevaleva-Janovskaja, E. Les groupements spontanés d’enfants a 
l'age préscolaires. (The spontaneous grouping of children of preschool age.) 
irch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 219-233.—The article is an observation of child soci- 

gy. The author has noted all groupings which took place among children of 

to eight years of age in the infant school of Odessa (Russia). 888 spon- 

is groupings were noted. The results are: boys form in groups oftener 

rirls. In 40% of the cases, the children of the same groups did not differ 

han a year in age. Only 7% of the groups gave a difference in age of 
three years. Children therefore have a tendency to join comrades of an age little 
liferent from their own. The most frequent groups were those which included 
nly 2 children (33%) ; groups of 3 children (25%) ; groups of 6 children (7%) ; 
zroups of 8 children (2%). The free groupings of children were in general of 

luration. They lasted oftenest from 10 to 30 minutes. Groups lasting 
two hours or more were very rare (2.8%). In 52% of the groups a ‘‘leader’’ 
was found. The aptitude for being a leader increased with age. Boys were 
oftener leaders than girls (54% against 46% ).—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2683. Feasey, L. Children’s appreciation of poems. Brit. J. Psychol. 
Gen. Sect.), 1927, 18, 51-67.—Experiments with school children. The follow- 
ing types of judgment are distinguished and discussed: (1) judgments referring 
to the subject matter of the poem; (2) judgments referring to the language and 
form of the poem; (3) subjective judgments—those referring to the effect of the 
poem on the feelings, impulses, or thoughts of the listener; (4) character judg- 
ments, which deseribe the poem in terms usually applied to people; (5) judg- 
ments which refer to the author of the poem; (6) judgments based on the 
magery aroused by the poem; (7) associative judgments; (8) objective judg- 
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ments—those based on preconceived standards; (9) pragmatic judgments—thoce 
referring to the use to which the poem can be put. Some educational conclusions 
are considered.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

2684. Forest, I. Preschool education: a historical and critical stydy 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. xiii-++ 413. $1.80.—This work traces the 
social attitude toward and the resulting care for young children from primitiye 
to modern times. Religious, philosophical, social, industrial, economic, and ey). 
tural factors are considered as they relate to the subject. An extended historical 
survey is given of the development of institutions for the education of yery 
young children from the time of the first attempts in England (beginning jy 
1818) and on the continent, through the influence of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froe. 
bel, Montessori, and the immediate forerunners and leaders of the modern 
kindergarten. The nursery school movement is discussed in detail, with particu- 
lar attention to its history, the advantages and possible disadvantages of the 
nursery school and its possibilities for the future. Excerpts are given from 
representative literature of the respective periods studied. There is a selected 
bibliography of 18 pages.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

2685. Foster, 8. A study of the personality make-up and social setting of 
fifty jealous children. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 11, 53-77.—The jealous pre-school 
child is most often a girl between three and four, frequently the oldest child 
She is likely to be independent, selfish, pugnacious, demanding attention and 
showing undue attachment to one parent. The usual environment seems to be 
a fair home, lacking in training and discipline, often showing favoritism and 
neurotic parents. The jealous child is of introverted make-up. Three case 
histories are cited.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2686. Heuyer, G. L’examen médico-psychologique des enfants délin- 
quants. (The medico-psychological examination of delinquent children 
Prophyl. ment., 1927, 10, 298-304.—The author recommends a method for select- 
ing out the abnormal children from among those which appear before juvenile 
courts. The examination consists of three parts: (1) the study of the social en- 
vironment, the hereditary antecedents, and the personal character of the subject; 
(2) the psycho-pedagogical examination; and (3) the physical and biological 
examination. The psycho-pedagogical examination consists of a pedagogical 
test, quickly given, which shows whether there is a scholastic retardation; then 
comes a determination of the mental level by means of the Binet-Simon tests, for 
the purpose of discovering whether there is a weak intelligence, perfectible or 
not ; and finally there is a study of the character and possible perversions. It is, 
in fact, the troubles or the integrity of character rather than intelligence which 
determine the social value of the individual. These examinations permit a rapid 
classification of the children as perverted normals, sick, mentally weak, unstable, 
or perverse. If the child is normal but perverted, he should be taken from his 
environment and placed under conditions permitting him to acquire a trade and 
to reform; if he is ill or weak mentally, he should be confined ; if he is very unsta- 
ble or an inveterate wrong-doer, he should be sent to a reform school or to an 
asylum for safe-keeping.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2687. Hohman, L. B. The formation of life patterns. Ment. Hygwn, 
1927, 11, 23-37.—The patterns of behavior which persist throughout life are 
built upon a few simple responses which form the child’s native endowment— 
unhappiness with hunger, fear when support is suddenly released or when there 
are loud noises, and rage when movements are restricted. What is built out o! 
these elementary emotions depends upon the way in which the environment }s 
manipulated in childhood, for the unconditioned responses will be rapidly condi. 
tioned. The formation of desirable life patterns requires control of the stimuli 
which act upon the child with a view to their ultimate effect upon his responses. 
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Examples are cited of the effects of various types of conditioning.—G@. J. Rich 
Institute for Juvenile Research). 

9688. Kenyeres, E. Les premiers mots de l'enfant, et l’apparition des 
especes de mots dans son langage. (The first words of a child and the appear- 
ance of the various kinds of words.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 20, 191-218.—The 
author observes the appearance of the various forms of words in a little girl (of 
the Hungarian language). What kind of words appear first? Can one speak 

‘the stage of the substantive? The author thinks not. The first words of his 
| chiefly designated actions, and also things and qualities. What value have 
these first words from the point of view of psychology and logic? Should con- 
epts be seen in them, according to Preyer, or desire, according to Meumann? 
‘he author has ascertained, in the first words of his child, that it is sometimes the 
ective character and sometimes the affective and volitional character which 
nates. He then shows, with many examples, that the question of the order 

the appearance of various categories of ‘words depends not only upon the de- 

» of development of the child, but also upon the differences in language. The 

ld ean use certain grammatical forms before he has a clear consciousness of 

significance. It is necessary then to use great prudence in trying to 
lish the intellectual actions of the child by depending upon language.—Ed. 
paréde (Geneva). 

2689. Klein, M. Criminal tendencies in normal children. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1927, 7, 177-192.—The author, by using a special technique, is able 

gather much information about the mind of the child. She briefly describes 

e method thus: ‘‘ When from our psychanalytiec point of view we watch the child 
play and use special technical measures to diminish its inhibition, we can 
ring out these phantasies and theories,’’ (of infantile sex) ‘‘find out the ex- 
ences the child has had, and see all the child’s impulses and its reacting 
‘ising faculties both at work. This technique is not an easy one; it requires 
great deal of identification with the phantasies of the child and a special atti- 
towards the child, but it is extremely productive. This technique leads us 

to depths of the unconscious which are surprising, even to the analyst of the 
idult. Slowly the analyst, by interpreting to the child what his play, drawings 
and whole behaviour means, resolves the repressions against the phantasies be- 
hind the play and liberates those phantasies. Tiny dolls, men, women, .. . and 

n, enable the child to represent various persons, mother, father, brothers and 

ers, and by means of the toys to act all its most repressed unconscious mate- 

’* Examples of various expressions of the Freudian complexes in children’s 
play are then cited. A special rapport is needed to get the children to introduce 
these types of play, though observation of any games, even outside of analysis, is 
nstructive and gives evidence of these impulses to the trained analyst. Phanta- 
sies regarding birth, sexual intercourse, etc., are present in all children. The 

nnection between these phantasies and sexuality is important in later life. 
These phantasies may later be the basis of criminality; cases of adult criminals 
are cited as illustrating this fact, and showing the analogy between the content 
of phantasies of children studied by the author and the actual behavior of adult 
riminals. The author emphasizes the need for further research along these 
lines, leading as she believes it may to a greater understanding and control of 
‘hild development.—N. Fenton (Ohio). 

2690. Ledent, R. Le développement cérébral des enfants normaux. ((Cer- 
ebral development in normal children.) Méd. scol., 1927, 16, 3-7.—Progres- 
‘ive myelinization takes place in the child between birth and the age of 4 months 
1 the acoustic, olfactory, and visual areas. At 4 months he recognizes sounds, 
although his cutaneous sensitivity is still rudimentary; the idiot does not pass 
veyond this stage. At 8 months the child is an organism dominated by spas- 
‘lie movements, reflex and mechanical in type. Retarded children linger in 
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this stage and only slowly control the reflexes by the addition of cortical activity 
A clearcut stage of cerebral development may be distinguished between the 5th 
and 9th months, and another between 2 and 3 years. There is a steady develop. 
ment of the ideo-motor reactions, the associations of ideas, and the formation of 
more and more complex concepts. The imbecile does not pass beyond the stage 
normal to the age of 7 years.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2691. Luquet, G. H. Le dessin enfantin. (Children’s drawing.) Paris 
Alean, 1927. (Bibliothéque de psychologie de l’enfant et de pédagogie.) Pp». 
260. 20 fr.—Children’s drawing passes through four stages: (1) Involuntary 
drawing ; the child does not at first know that his lines can represent something. 
then he finds that they can represent very closely something which he had not 
intended and so he begins to look for an interpretation. Voluntary realism js 
substituted for casual realism. (2) The child tries to synthesize the details 
which he draws with the exclusive purpose of representing each one for its own 
sake. (3) The child has synthesized his details, and he wishes to draw objects 
not only with the details which he sees but also with those which he knows exist: 
this is the period of intellectual realism. (4) Finally comes the period of visual 
realism, with particular care given to perspective. There are two parts to the 
study. The first part considers the elements of drawing: the ‘‘intention’’, ; 
the motives which determine that the child make at a given moment a certain 
drawing rather than any other; the interpretation attached to the finished draw- 
ing, which with children often is different from the original intention: the 
gradual evolution in the method used in presenting the same subject at different 
periods ; the mental image which the drawing reproduces instead of reproducing 
the object itself; and, finally, coloring. The second part of the book studies the 
evolution of children’s drawing from its beginning until the time when it be. 
comes adult-like in character. The conclusions which end the work point out the 
contributions which drawing can make to child psychology, considered per s 
and in comparison with adult psychology ; and the inferences to be drawn from 
it for instruction in drawing. No bibliography. 146 illustrations.—WMath. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2692. Norbury, F. M. The bending of the twig. Welfare Mag., 1927, 18, 
723-740.—In childhood, patterns of behavior are laid down which last through- 
out life. It is the task of parents and teachers to direct the instinctive activities 
of children in such channels that their later behavior will adapt them to life —¢. 
J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2693. Scammon, R. E. The literature on the growth and development of 
the fetus, infant, and child: a quantitative summary. Anat. Rec., 1927, 36, 
241-267.—The writer gives the distribution of some 5400 titles according to 
(1) time, (2) subject, (3) language of publication, and (4) type of publication. 
He includes a ‘‘reliability of index and review journals as sources of bibliogra- 
phy’’ on the subject.—H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2694. Sherman, M. The differentiation of emotional responses in infants. 
I. Judgments of emotional responses from motion picture views and from 
actual observation. J. Comp. Psychol., 1927, 7, 265-284.—Making hungry, 
dropping suddenly, restraining the head and face, and pricking with a needle 
infants aged from 74 to 150 hours, the investigator sought to discover how closely 
observers would agree in characterizing the infant’s emotional behavior, whether 
such judgments were based on the infant’s behavior or upon the observers 
knowledge of the nature of the stimulus, and whether the previous experience of 
the judges exerted any influence upon their judgments. In three sets of cases 
there were presented to the judges: (1) motion pictures showing both the act of 
stimulation and the infant’s response; (2) pictures of the behavior with stimu- 
lating conditions deleted (second group of judges); and (3) pictures of the 
behavior and stimulating conditions with the latter transposed from their org: 
inal settings, so that the wrong stimulus appeared with the infant’s behavier. 
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. fourth set of observations the stimulating conditions were hidden behind a 

n and judges were allowed to view directly only the behavior of the infant. 

vas found that great disagreement characterized the judgments of under- 

iuate and graduate students in psychology, nurses, and medical students, even 

viewing the infant directly, in naming the emotion of infants younger than 

ys. When allowed to see the stimulus, the judges had greater success in 

ng the four emotions of hunger, fear, anger, and pain. The less trained 

profited more than other judges by knowledge of what the stimulus was in 

ng his final verdict. Introspections indicated that the most important de- 

ratum for the judgment was the knowledge of the stimulus rather than the 

ior of the infant itself. Nine tables and no bibliography.—H. R. Crosland 
Uregon). 

2695. Shrubsall, F.C. Notes on the investigation and treatment of ‘‘diffi- 

cult’ children in the United Status of America. Ment. Welfare, 1927, 8, 42-48. 

\ description of a visit by the author to the child guidance clinies of America, 

letails of the visiting teacher movement.—F. C. Bartiett (Cambridge, Eng- 


2696. Smith, F. L. A study of egocentric behavior. Welfare Mag., 1927, 
18, 927-947.—A study of 83 children classified as egocentric shows that they are 
e to get along in the social groups to which they belong. The egocentric 
| is antagonistic to others, refuses to submit to authority, and maintains an 
gressive attitude of superiority. By the time he comes to a behavior clinic he 

n most cases already maladjusted far beyond the point where change in en- 

onment alone will help him.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2697. Van Waters, M. The child who is a leader. Survey, 1927, 58, 498- 

).—The writer considers in detail the histories of a number of girls who were 

rs in their groups. Those leaders who are called constructive have been 
n something in their family group which makes for the growth of responsi- 
From delinquent leaders has been withheld not only normal parental 
mships but adequate understanding on the part of the community, and 

y find their only road to prestige in rebellion.—G@. J. Rich (Institute for Ju- 

nile Research), 

2698. Vidoni, G. Osservazioni sulla costituzione somaticé nei giovani 
anormali. Laboratorio di antropologia criminale di Genova. (Observations 
n the somatie constitution of abnormal youths. Laboratory for criminal 
anthropology of Genoa.) Riv. sper. fren., 1927, 50, fase. 3-4.—Examination of 
Pignet’s numerical value [N. V.==stature— (thoracic circumference + 
weight)] in 145 pupils of schools for psychic defectives of the community of 
Genoa. The abnormal youths have a thoracic development inferior to that of 
normal youths. This inferiority is due, in addition to usually acknowledged fac- 
tors, to the malfunctioning of the endocrinal system. The author advises spe- 
cial hygienie measures.—G. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

2699. Wile, I. 8. Behavior difficulties of children. Ment. Hygiene, 1927, 
11, 38-52.—Numerous theories have been advanced to explain behavior diffi- 
ulties. Each has some grain of truth, but all of them are inadequate as ex- 
clusive explanations. All programs for the prevention or cure of behavior diffi- 
culties that are based on the idea of a simple causation are futile and misleading. 
An intelligent approach to the problem calls for an evaluation of the child in his 
social setting and a recognition of the fact that society itself is largely to blame 
lor the child’s difficulties. —G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


[See also abstracts 2525, 2588, 2630, 2713.] 
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2700. Bennion, M. Character education. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 156-160. 


—A succinct discussion is presented of some of the objectives, agencies, and meth- 


ods of character education.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2701. Book, W. F. How well college students can read. School & Soc. 
1927, 26, 242-248.—Tested by the Whipple Reading Test for College Students. 
Form A, and a special reading test prepared by Indiana University, college 
groups consisting mostly of freshmen and sophomores showed themselves very 
deficient in the various phases of reading. Instruction in reading given in ‘‘how 
to study’’ classes and elsewhere seemed to have a markedly beneficial effect.—J, 
L. Koch (Texas). 

2702. Brooks, W. 8. High-school spelling. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 335- 
336.—By collecting from business men lists of words commonly misspelled by 
their employees, a drill list was assembled. Mastery of this drill list by high- 
school students was effected through various devices, much to the students’ bene- 
fit, thinks the author.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2703. Carter, T. M. A standardized mental test vs. an unstandardized 
English test as a means of predicting success in college English. School ¢ 
Soc., 1927, 26, 151-152.—The scores on a standardized mental test (the 1926 
edition of the Psychological Examination put out by the National Council of 
Edueation) and on a preliminary unstandardized test in English, both of which 
tests were given to entering freshmen at Albion College, correlated .45 + .036 
and .38 + .037, respectively, with first-semester grades in English, and .41 + .036 
with each other. Hence, the mental test seems the better prognostic instrument. 
—H.L. Koch (Texas). 

2704. Castelar, E. Pestalozzi. La Obra, 1927, 7, 388-390.—A tribute to 
the life and ideals of Pestalozzi and his contribution to education. Cites the 
influence on human thought of such cities as Florence, Geneva, Strasburg and 
Zurich. Only such a democratic city as Zurich could produce a leader like 
Pestalozzi, who combined German intellectual power with democratic ideas and 
from his mother received the tender and understanding love of the child that was 
the basic idea of his school. ‘‘No one has so clearly discerned the intellectual 
powers characteristic of each age nor the shortest, simplest road to their use, 
strengthened by daily exercises and scientific aid.’’ Classes him as one of the 
world’s martyrs, misunderstood by Catholics and Protestants alike, and by the 
intellectuals of his day, giving his life for an ideal and human betterment.—K. 
Stilwell (Columbia). 

2705. Cook, H. F., & Walker, E. M. Adult elementary education. New 
York: Seribner’s, 1927. Pp. viii + 407. $1.80.—The text, according to the 
authors, is written for teachers of foreign-born adults, illiterate native-born 
whites, and American negroes. It does not purport to be a detailed treatise on 
any one or group of the common-school branches, but rather to be an aid to 
teachers in the clarification of objectives, in the selection of suitable materials 
and methods, and in the classification of students. In keeping with its aims, the 
work is divided into four general sections; namely, methods of instruction, out- 
lines of courses of study, measurement of language and educational accomplish- 
ment, and appendix (composed of literary selections suitable for language work). 
Sample materials, lesson and course outlines, and classification tests are pre- 
sented. For the detailed materials of instruction teachers are referred to other 
texts by means of carefully prepared bibliographies. As a result of teaching and 
supervisory work in the night schools of Cleveland, the authors have satisfied 
themselves that the paramount needs of the adult group for whom the book 3s 
compiled are training in various phases of language and instruction in regard to 
the ideals, resources, and developments of the institutions with which the group 
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st intimately in contact. Accordingly, language and the social sciences of 

ry, government, and geography are emphasized. The key-note of the advice 

regard to methods is the doctrine of presenting material in the form in which 

+ is to be used and, consequently, of keeping the student active rather than 
neasiv ly receptive.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2706. Courtis, 8. A. The development of standards of conduct. School & 

, 1927, 26, 322-325.—After expressing great apprehension concerning the 

f American morals and after reviewing various theories of moral instruc- 
the author outlines what he considers the responsibilities of educators, upon 

m the great burden of moral instruction is resting ever more and more heav- 

H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2707. de Rezzano, C.G. La nueva educacion en la Argentina; contribucion 
a la realizacion de la escuela activa. (The new education in Argentina; a con- 
ribution to the realization of the active school.) Buenos Aires: Nueva Era, 

Pp. 32. $1.00.—Reprint of Abstract 2494, embellished with 8 photo- 
raphs of schoolroom scenes and numerous sketches of materials and reproduc- 
ns of children’s work.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2708. English, H. B. The lecture-conference method vs. individualized 
instruction. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 172-174.—The conclusion drawn by N. 
V. Scheidemann (University of Iowa study) that the lecture-conference method 

» individual-instruction method are of equal effectiveness in teaching ele- 
tary psychology is subjected to a searching examination. Some factors in 

Scheidemann investigation alleged to have been uncontrolled are students’ 

rest, students’ temperament, teachers’ attitudes, novelty of the situation, and 

» effects. The method of measuring the results of the two types of train- 

s also called into question.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2709. Fenton, N. An objective study of student honesty during examina- 
tions. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 341-344.—The honesty of a class of college 
women was evaluated by means of a sort of spy system. Observations were made 
nder three types of situation—i.e., when the instructor was in the examination 
room but not actively proctoring; when the instructor was in an office adjoining 

» class room and hence likely to appear before the class at any minute; and 
when the instructor, after telling the class they were being trusted, had gone on 

errand which took him out of the building. About two-thirds of the group 

eated in one situation or another, the percentages for the three being respec- 

y 31, 39, and 45. The predominant type of cheating varied with the cir- 

mmstanees. There was a negative relationship between the amount of dis- 
nesty and the degree of success in the course, as well as with the scores made 
n the Otis Self Administering Test of Mental Ability. The frequency of dis- 
honesty was least among those students who had functioned under an honor 
system in the high school or the grades.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2710. Ferriére, Ad. La discipline, sa nécessité, ses conditions. (Disci- 
pline ; its necessity and conditions.) L’Ere nouvelle, 1927. Pp. 137.—This is a 
report presented to the International Congress of Education at Locarno (August, 
1927). The topie of the day for discussion in the Congress was ‘‘The signifi- 
ance of liberty in education.’’ The author distinguishes ‘‘liberty’’ from ‘‘li- 
ense.”’ Duty freely chosen is a form of obedience of the human reason to a 
reason which is impersonal and superior to individuality. The réle of educa- 
tion is to conserve the creative spontaneity of the child and to orient him toward 
ends conformable to reason.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2711. Ferriére, Ad. Le progrés spirituel. (Spiritual progress.) Geneva: 
Forum, 1927. Pp. 363. Fr. 7,50.—This volume is the first of a series devoted 
to construetive education. It is intended for parents and teachers, to whom it 
proposes to give an outline of genetic psychology. Education has as its end the 
“elevating’’ of the individual by making him pass from a plane of life purely 
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biological to a spiritual plane. For that result, education ought to make ys0 of 
the methods of sublimation. The author states the biological foundations of 
education, heredity, behavior, and instincts, and finally the questions of the 
subconscious and the freedom of the mind. One finds in the work a résumé of 
the method of Freud, of Coué, and of the works of Jung, ete. The child ought 
to learn first of all mastery over himself. At first, the adult substitutes his own 
reason and moral consciousness for that of the child, which is as yet weak. Then. 
little by little, he will withdraw his support from the child in order to render him 
autonomous.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2712. Inskeep, A. D. Teaching dull and retarded children. New York. 
Maemillan, 1926. Pp. 443.—The educational plan of the book is shown in the 
quotation, ‘‘The goal of all education in a democracy is the training of a self. 
controlled, self-supporting citizenship. With the retarded the material must be 
presented from many angles. The teacher must begin at the point where the 
child is and build up from that point.’’ Considerable attention is given to 
training in health; social living; attitude toward work; thrift of money, time. 
energy, and material ; and the efficient use of leisure time. Chapters are devoted 
to the teaching of reading, language work, spelling, arithmetic, handwriting, and 
the social studies as they should be taught to pupils whose mental ages are be- 
tween eight and fourteen but whose chronological ages are greater. Other chap. 
ters are devoted to handwork, appreciation lessons, projects, and games for these 
children. The psychological approach to minds of this type is stressed. Theory 
and practical suggestions for use in the classroom are combined in the book. The 
philosophy of the book is vocational in the sense of giving the children of limited 
capacity the subject-matter most useful to them in their contacts with society — 
H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

2713. Jaederholm, G. A. Behavior levels and mental hygiene. Welfare 
Maq., 1927, 18, 493-502.—An education which prepares for a complete life will 
have to cultivate and develop lower as well as higher integrative levels of be- 
havior. Where the higher ones are not possible, the lower levels should be 
cultivated in the sense that they may produce something of value to the complete 
life. Such an education would be of value as a prophylactic to some of the more 
common symptoms of the neurotic character.—G. J. Rich (Institute for Juvenile 
Research ). 

2714. Laufer, —, & Paul-Boncour, —. Lacunes et désidérata de la péda- 
gogie actuelle. (Defects and desiderata in present-day pedagogy.) WMéd. 
scol., 1927, 16, 105—-119.—One of the essential needs of the child as a mobile 
organism is the need of physical activity, which promotes organic development 
and a normal balance between this development and that of the intellect. The 
central principle of education consists, not in restraining at each instant the need 
for natural expansion, but in employing and directing it in useful channels. It 
is desirable to enlist the energies of students as often as possible, both by word 
and deed, and to give a very large place to physical activity in every form.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). . 

2715. Matthews, M.T. A written reproduction test for the Lord’s Prayer. 
School & Soc., 1927, 26, 240-242.—400 seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade public- 
school pupils and 200 denominational-academy pupils of high-school rank, all of 
whom had been repeating the Lord’s Prayer daily, recalled correctly on the 
average, when a written test was given, only two-thirds of the essential ideas of 
the Prayer. The incidence of correct papers ranged from 6% in the seventh 
grade to 29% in the academy. Errors showing gross misunderstanding were 
frequent. The religious value of the usual daily and mechanical repetition of 
the Prayer is called into question.—H. L. Koch (Texas). ; 

2716. Perret, J., Mazel, P., & Noyer, B. L’orientation professionelle. 
(Professional orientation.) Paris: Flammarion, 1926. (Bibliothéque de phi- 
losophie scientifique.) Pp. 283.—There are six chapters, as follows: outline of 
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ceneral ideas, purpose and field of activity of professional orientation, gen- 
eral conceptions, physiological and technical bases ; monographs; economic bases; 
ractice; the place of the teacher, the physician, and the orientation advisor; 
placement and the control of results. According to the authors, it is solely on 
he observations of the teacher and the physician that professional orientation 
an rest. Tests do not seem to them to be a good measure of the intelligence of 
the child; they are satisfied to ask teachers such questions as: ‘‘Has the child a 
ry? Imagination? Ingenuity? ete.’’ The authors also state the delicate 
problem as to whether or not professional orientation can become an obligatory 
institution.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2717. Potter, W. H., & Touton, F. C. Achievement in the elimination of 
errors in the mechanics of written expression throughout the junior-senior 
high school. Unw. So. Cal. Stud., Second Series, No. 3, 1927. Pp. 24. (Re- 
print from California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 1927.)—This article 
describes the derivation and suggests uses of a test of the mechanics of English 
composition. The test is specially devised for use in the junior and senior high 
school. It is a test for errors in sentence structure, grammar, diction, organiza- 
tion, and punctuation. The form of the test is a 500-word theme in which 64 
errors are embedded. Validity was sought by selecting for the test those types 
of errors actually made by children. There are two forms of the examination. 
The median of the reliability coefficients presented is .80. Grade norms are 
given for Grades 7 Low to 12 High. Age norms are presented for the range of 
ll to 19 years. The authors feel that the most important result of the admin- 

ition of the test was the opportunity offered for diagnosis and remedial 

hing. Evidence is shown concerning the number of errors eliminated in the 
liferent grades. The writers believe that too little progress is being made at 
present in eliminating these errors, and they suggest two remedies: first, ‘‘ pre- 
test, teach, test the result, adapt procedure, teach and test again to the point of 
actual learning’’; second, state specific objectives in the curriculum for each 
half-crade.—V. A. Jones (Clark). 

2718. Ranschburg, P. A siketném&k sz4moléképességérél. (Arithmetical 
ability in deaf-mutes.) Siketnémak és vakok oktdatdsiigye, 1925, 27, 1-12.—Ex- 
perimental examination of deaf and dumb pupils in comparison with normal 
pupils gives the following results: (1) Number images: With 6-10 year old deaf 
mutes who have had no instruction in arithmetic—as little, in fact, as they have 
had in talking—there is unimpaired ability in at least visual discrimination and 
in the 3-, 5-, and 10-number combinations of pure quantities detached from con- 
rete objects. The limit of this discriminatory ability is dependent upon the age 
and the home environment. The number images can be aroused by successively 
repeated kinaesthetic impressions (such as bending the arm with eyes closed) or 
by successive touch impressions (such as tapping with the back of the hand). At 
this age the upper limit of impressions which can be comprehended together 
seems to be six. (2) The arithmetic function in the first grade: With deaf-mutes 
from the third to the eighth (highest) grade (n 50) there is on the whole no 
essential difference from the performance of normal children (n= 50), with 
respect to the range of the instruction, in the subtraction of the 20-number com- 
binations. On the other hand, the actual duration of their instruction in arith- 
metic is for the most part appreciably greater with those who are older than the 
normal, This retardation is apparent as well in solving problems orally pre- 
vented as in computing on paper. The cause of this phenomenon lies principally 
in the fact that abstract thinking and inner control—both of which are forced to 
rely on logovisual, logokinaesthetic, and logosensitive attention—are made more 
afficult during the imagery process. Those pathologically weak in calculation 
were ruled out of the investigation. (3) The capacity for arithmetic thinking: 
With deaf-mutes up to the 18th year the arithmetic thinking capacity is an ex- 
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tremely deficient one whenever it concerns itself with independent thinking about 
numbers separated from concrete things. On the other hand, the investigations 
of the author prove that the above condition is not a real disability but a fault jy 
the routine, and partly also the result of the lack of corresponding words: ang 
that in the process of the development of speech and of practice a way toward the 
improvement of knowledge and ability can be opened.—P. Ranschburg (Buda. 
pest). 

2719. Ryan, W. C., Jr. The Locarno Conference of the new education fe]. 
lowship. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 281-286.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

2720. Waples, D. Problems in classroom method; a manual of case analy. 
sis for high-school supervisors and teachers in service. New York: Macmillan. 
1927. Pp. xxii + 609. $2.00.—The primary purpose of this book is to encour. 
age and direct the habit of systematic experiment in teaching. It is addressed 
to supervisors and teachers in service. The author believes that teachers wish 
and need to be shown how to apply the psychological principles of teaching to 
specific classroom problems, and how to reconcile the methods taught in profes. 
sional literature with the exigencies of the actual situation. He is less concerned 
with what the teacher should know about problems than with what he should do 
about them. The fictional ‘‘average pupil’’ is omitted from the discussion. The 
volume is divided into two parts. Part I contains, first, an exposition of methods 
of procedure (A) to help teachers to identify classroom problems; (B) to help 
them find solutions ; (C) for the use of principals in directing experimental study 
on the part of teachers. Forty case problems presented by experienced teachers 
are discussed and the teachers’ solutions criticized. Additional solutions are of. 
fered by references to Part II. Part II is composed of an analysis of 424 diffi. 
culties actually met by high school teachers. They are classified into 69 groups 
under the following ‘‘type’’ difficulties: in the use of subject matter; in directing 
pupils’ learning; in mechanics of class management ; in securing pupils’ coopera- 
tion; in pupils’ personal traits; in teacher’s personal traits. The material is 
extensively cross-referenced, completely indexed, and arranged in a tabulated 
form which makes it readily accessible for use as a hand book of practical meth- 
ods. Appendices A-K contain more detailed analysis of selected teaching activi- 
ties, and also an extensive list of ideal teacher traits. The bibliographies are 
three, arranged for the convenience of the following groups of readers: (A) those 
interested in general methods; (B) teachers of special subjects; (C) critical 
students of specific teaching procedures.—M. P. Montgomery (Minnesota). 

2721. Watson, G. B. Virtues versus virtue. School & Soc., 1927, 26, 286- 
290.—It is the author’s thesis that many character-education programs are 
building with ineffective materials. Virtues are being presented as entities; one 
actor rather than the total objective moral situation is being focused; the most 
significant contributions of psychology to the problem of motivation are being 
ignored ; final solutions of complex moral problems are being offered rather than 
the tentative ones which our information demands; and the methods, processes, 
and techniques for meeting moral situations are treated only incidentally. It 1s 
recommended that instruction, instead of being centered about such fictitious 
entities as honesty, loyalty, ete., be given in terms of natural life situations. —H. 
L. Koch (Texas). 

2722. Watson, G. B., & Spence, R. B. Sketches in and out of school. A 
case-study syllabus for courses in educational psychology. New York: Av 
thors, 1927. Pp. viii + 286. $1.75 (paper), $2.25 (cloth).—The book proposes 
to give teachers an opportunity to learn psychology by methods like those which 
have been urged on teachers as psychologically proper. The introduction states 
that the sketches have been ‘‘drawn almost at random from the field of educa- 
tion thought of in terms as broad as life itself.’’ There are chapters on ‘‘ Among 
eurricula’’, ‘‘School management’’, ‘‘Community conflicts’’, ‘‘ Publicity’, and 
‘‘Research’’ among such rubrics as ‘‘The relation of students’ interests, teachers, 
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soxt-books, lectures to the learning process’’; ‘‘Case studies of intellectual ad- 
‘»stment, of hereditary influence, of physiological disorders and of emotional 
nditioning’’; ‘‘Race and sex differences’’; and ‘‘Measurements’’. The prob- 
material appearing under each topical head is extremely varied. There are 
many ‘‘practical’’ educational problems. Almost one-fourth of the 286 pages 
; given over to lists of source material. These are decidedly up-to-date and 
nprehensive. The topics are intended as starting points for class discussion.— 
H.k Taylor (Oregon). 
9723. Whipple, G. M. The improvement of educational research. School 
., 1927, 26, 249-259.—A statement is given of the ideals of scientific re- 
rch and of the ways in which research workers in the field of education have 
juently failed to exemplify these ideals m their work.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 2525, 2649, 2674, 2676, 2683, 2684, 2728.] 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


9724. Jordan, C. Statistique mathematique. (Mathematical statistics.) 
Gauthier-Villars, 1927. Pp. 344. 60 fr—Discussion of the ‘‘statistical 
is’, The first four chapters are devoted to the ideas of the calculation of 
nite differences, of analysis, of the caleulation of probabilities, the principal 
lassical formulas of interpolation, and the modern formulas of Everett, Hardy, 
ind Weddle, which are useful to statisticians. The differences called ‘‘central’’. 
h permit of the utilization of Everett’s formulas of interpolation, are given 
thorough treatment. In the chapter on the calculation of probabilities there is 
liseussion of new developments on the probability of repeated proofs with the 
ypotheses of Bernoulli, Poisson, and Lexis. The chapter closes with a descrip- 
n of the method of least squares. In the following chapters the author deals 
statistical classification, then with means and other constants which char- 
terize statistical distributions ; in addition, he restates the principal problem of 
mathematical statistics, the mathematical representation of functions of fre- 
jueney by the two methods generally used, that of moments and that of least 
juares. Kapteyn’s and Pearson’s methods are described in detail. The chap- 
ter on correlation describes modern procedures and develops the idea of the 
functions of two variables with the aid of the same polynomials. The book con- 
ns many numerical examples.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2725. Thomson, G. H. A worked out example of the possible linkages of 
four correlated variables on the sampling theory. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. 
Sect.), 1927, 18, 68-76.—The example taken is said to lend further strength to 
the view that correlation coefficients tend towards zero tetrad differences without 
iny need of the assumption that only a general and specific factors exist to the 
exclusion of group factors.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


MENTAL TESTS 


2726. [Anon.] The construction of tests in the short answer form. Pub. 
Person. Stud., 1927, 7, 130-7.—Minimum requirements of test constructors, 
adequate sampling of field of information being tested, the essential nature of 
various short answer forms and the advisable arrangement by difficulty of test 
items are described. Conclusions as to relative expense and efficiency in the use 
if such material with large groups are expressed. This is followed by a brief 
Statement of the essential statistical steps for evaluating the test.—K. M. Cow- 
‘ery (Stanford). 
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ewiat. 
contribution to the study of constancy in tests.) Arch. de psychol., 1927, 99 
177-190.—A series of experiments was made in the psychological laboratory at 
Geneva on the constancy of results obtained from the same subject for the same 
test. Eight tests were studied: tapping; rapidity of writing; rapidity of walk. 
ing; muscular force; tactile discrimination, ete. A preliminary question jg 
asked by the author: In operations involved in motor action, one is able to act 
more or less rapidly, with more or less foree. Four degrees of activity can be 
distinguished : (1) a maximal degree; (2) a habitual degree (the pace or rhythm 
of habitual activity) ; (3) a degree ‘‘ without effort ;’’ (4) a degree with ‘effort 
opposed’’ (the subject is instructed to work as slowly as possible). Will one of 
these degrees of activity show more constancy than the others? The experiments 
showed that the maximal degree was the most constant. The rest of the experi- 
ments were made only with this maximal degree. In order to judge the con. 
stancy of a test, it is necessary to compare its intravariation with its intervaria- 
tion. This comparison shows also what tests correspond most to individual 
aptitudes. It was found that the most individualized test of the ones studied was 
muscular strength as shown by the dynamometer ; then came rapidity of writing. 
On the other hand, tactile discrimination (Weber compass) does not seem to be 
an individual character. The author then questions whether ‘‘constancy”’ js an 
individual character, an aptitude (that is to say, whether it varies less, from one 
test to another, in the same individual than in the group). The coefficients of 
variability obtained, which vary from 27% to 74%, show that constancy is a 
character which yields a great dispersion. However, if the reports on intervaria- 
tion and intravariation are compared, it is found that the subjects vary much 
more among themselves from one test to another than they vary among themselves 
in the total of all the tests. It would be necessary to conclude that constancy is 
not an individual character. Further experiments are necessary, however, to 
establish this conclusion.—Ed. Claparéde (Geneva). 

2728. Chatterjee, G.C. Intelligence tests for college freshmen. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1927, 2, 74-79.—The article states problems encountered by Indian psy- 
chologists in devising a group intelligence test for 160 students matriculating at 
the Government college at Lahore, and gives a brief statement and analysis of 
results and conclusions.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal). 

2729. Moss, F. A..& Hunt, T. Are you socially intelligent? Scient. Amer., 
1927, 108-110.—A popular account of the analysis of 7000 scores on the George 
Washington University Social Intelligence Test. Factual material with a bear- 
ing on validity includes the higher ratings of business executives, ete., who hold 
positions requiring, a priori, more social intelligence ; the negligible influence of 
age, except in so far as it is correlated with opportunity to demonstrate ‘‘innate’’ 
social intelligence ; and the superior ratings of women in matters of tact and the 
recognition of behavior. No findings on reliability are included. Among specu- 
lative material, the opinions are advanced that social intelligence is ‘‘not a qual- 
ity gained by experience in a pasition requiring it’’, and that ‘‘no one ean doubt 
that our amount of social intelligence is just as much a part of our inheritance 
as is our stature.’’—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2730. Randall, F.B. A study of the constancy of the I. Q. School & Soc., 
1927, 26, 311-312.—By means of from 1 to 5 retests given to 152 grade-school 
children at intervals from 1 to 14% years the problem of the constancy of the 
I. Q. obtained from the Stanford-Binet Test was investigated. Correlations be- 
tween scores on the original test and on the retests ranged from .699 + .057 to 
.801 + .100 for the various intervals. The median shift in I. Q. in a negative 
direction was 6.5 points, and in a positive direction was 8.5 points. These shifts 
are attributed to external and uncontrollable factors.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 2667, 2701, 2703.] 


2727. Antipoff, H. Contribution 4 l'étude de la constance des tests. (4 





